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Fresher  foods  —  foods  with  a  more 
natural  flavor — that’s  what’s  needed — 
that’s  what  brings  a  greater  demand  and  bet¬ 
ter  profits  to  those  in  the  canning  industry. 

Will  Canco  closing  machines  help?  Will 
2  C.P.S.  (cans  per  second)  and  more — per¬ 
fectly  sealed — with  no  spills  or  jams — with 
plenty  of  reserve  capacity  for  peak  produc¬ 
tion — give  you  more  speed? 

Ask  the  man  who  uses  a  Canco  400 — the 
standard  of  perfection. 

YourCanco  representative  will  give  you  the 
latest  information  on  closing  machines  and 
Canco  cans. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRE 
METAL  SIGNS  AN o”^^^^^^''oiSPLAY  FIXTURES 
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OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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THE 

IEE?HI 

BRAND  OF 


TlNPLATCa 


Embodies  all  the  qualities  that  consumers  demand 


Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 


Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 


e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  I.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  — 28"  X 20"— A  SPECIALTY 


THE  MCLINGRirriTH  C9 

LIMIXE/D 

cARDirr 
SOUTHmES 
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BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
144  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 

Peas  Okra  Cabbage  Cucumber 

Com  Tomato  Spinach  Snap  Beans 

Beet  Squash  Pumpkin  Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 

FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  aop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  bu^ess,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44th  year  in  the  business. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 
on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Pataated  March  15,  1928 

(REEVES  Transiiiissioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  PALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader* 
Green  Bean  Cleaner* 
Conveyor* 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of 
Can  Marker* 


Green  Pea  Viner* 
Green  Pea  Feeder* 
Green  Bean  5nijppcre 


Uft  Truck*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOOCS  FOUNDRY  A  MOH.  CO., 


Oedea,  Utah 


Haadkea,  Oataria 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Belt  driven 

Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Com.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre^ 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super-sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in' 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  for  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

FacloHes:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 


0 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd, 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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It’s  The  Washer  of  The  Day. 


There  are  other  Washers  but  there  is 
^  none  other  that  will  hand 

you  results  equal  to  the 
MONITOR  Universal. 

The  1929  model  is  a  vastly  improved 
machine  over  previous  models.  Every 
|li||Wp^l  point  of  weakness  has  been  overcome  until 
it  is  now  the  perfect  washer. 

It  works  on  Peas,  on  White  Beans  and 
on  Lima  Beans.  It  delivers  them  absolutely 
clean  and  free  of  stone. 

"Fry  the  machine  out.  You  have  every- 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 


P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US^=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO- JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO-JUNIORS 
really  are 


Blending  colors  prop-- 
P"  erly  has  become  a  real  science. 

We  can  make  colors  work  for  you  ^ 
^  on  fine,  ^rong,  eye-halting  labels  of 
"  article  design  and  quality — and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

l^iL  Proper  packing  is  among  the  mo^  , 

vital  of  merchandising  problems.  I 

iM  “U.  S.”  Salesmen  are  experts  on  all 

^|[^L  matters  pertaining  to  labels. 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 
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What  do  you  look  for  in  a  Boxer  ? 


High  hourly  production,  low  operating 
cost,  freedom  from  trouble  and  repairs, 
long  life:  All  these  you  get  from 

KYLER  BOXERS — to  a  very  unusual 
degree. 

Advanced  design,  and  materials  and 
workmanship  of  the  very  highest  quality, 
are  responsible  for  the  exceptional 
performance. 

Whatever  you  demand  of  a  Boxer—  a  Kyler 
will  give  it  to  you. 

Let  us  send  complete  details. 


IV j  build  three  mo  tels:  Model  P,  motor  drive  --  Model  T,  hand  and  foot  operated  --  Model  H,  hand  only. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


The  United  States  Printing  Lithograph  Co. 

/I  I  ^  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  .  . 

.^5  Beech  St.  98  N:  8rd  St. 
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Women  Quickly  Tell 

their  friends  when  they  discover  canned  foods  so  de¬ 
licious  and  pure  that  they  rival  the  best  products  of 
home  canning. 

Realizing  this,  increasing  numbers  of  canners  are 
using 


for  all  cleaning  of  canning  equipment  and  plants,  because 
this  cleaner  is  so  efficient  and  dependable  that  it  insures 
unequalled  sanitary  protection  to  the  quality  and  purity  of 
canned  foods. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robint  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 
Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERTA.  SINDALL.  President 


HARRY  R.  S1ANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

McStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


DEPENDABLE 


Unexcelled  plants  and  equipment  at 
strategic  points — 

Closing  Machines  that  "carry  the  load” — 

Research  Laboratories  checking  quality 
and  helping  canners  improve  methods — 

An  organization  of  experienced  can  men 
trained  to  produce  quality  and  render 
service — 


Continental  cans  and  service  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  Packers  who  are  meeting  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  quality  in  all  foods. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc 


COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


Factories  and  Sales  Offices 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEARING 


BALTIMORE 
DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE 


ST.  LOUIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
CANONSBURG 


JERSEY  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
PASSAIC 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE 
ROANOKE 
BOSTON 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers'  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Po8toffi.ce,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  darlings  of  the  gods— Say  what  you 

will  but  the  canners  of  this  country,  at  least,  are 
the  Darlings  of  the  Gods,  and,  like  any  spoiled 
darling,  inclined  to  show  stubborn  and  headstrong 
traits  and  pay  but  little  heed  to  those  who  would  give 
good  advice.  And  who  can  blame  them!  If  in  their 
heedlessness  they  get  hurt,  there  is  always  someone 
there  to  pick  them  up,  kiss  away  their  tears  and  set 
them  off  again  smiling  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Good  old  Dame  Nature  is  an  ever-indulgent  grand¬ 
mother  to  the  canners! 

Look  at  the  peach  growers  and  canners  of  California ! 
A  few  years  ago  the  peach  growers  had  a  veritable 
brainstorm  about  planting  added  acreages  of  canning 
peaches.  The  year  before  last  they  felt  some  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  that  heavy  increase,  but  it  had  only  just  begun 
to  yield.  Last  year  they  felt  more  of  it,  because  the 
yield  was  coming  nearer  to  normal,  and  the  canners  had 
far  and  away  more  peaches  offered  them  than  they 
could  possibly  can  and  expect  to  sell  at  any  profit,  no 
matter  how  small.  Did  the  canners  hold  down  their 
peach  pack  so  as  to  avoid  that  danger,  and  as  they  were 
wisely  and  insistently  advised  to  do?  They  did  not! 
And  the  country  has  been  eating  verv  good  peaches  at 
very  cheap  prices  ever  since.  This  year,  1929,  the  yield 
from  these  great  orchards  was  expected  to  be  much 
greater  than  last,  the  full  yield  period  not  being  due 
until  1931  or  1932,  we  believe.  This  tidal-wave  of  ripen¬ 
ing  peaches  was  not  a  pleasant  prospect,  because  these 
growers  expect  the  canners  to  use  their  crops  and  pay 
them  a  profit  for  them,  even  if  the  canners  lose  their 
proverbial  shirts,  and  all  canners  know;  that  some  can¬ 
ners  somewhere  will  can  too  many  peaches  for  their 
own  good  and  for  everybody  else’s.  Another  great  pack 
added  to  last  year’s  great  pack,  and  all  of  that  not  gone 
even  at  the  cost  prices  or  less  put  upon  it,  meant  real 
trouble. 

And  then  steps  in  their  Guardian  Angel,  Old  Dame 
Nature,  and  nips  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  1929  Cal¬ 
ifornia  peach  crop  in  the  greatest  and  best  canning 
peach  growing  regons  of  that  State  with  a  freeze  that 


left  no  uncertainty  about  it.  This  seems  to  have  been 
one  freeze  where  the  early  reports  were  not  exagger¬ 
ated,  each  later  report  showing  the  condition  to  be 
worse  than  the  previous  ones. 

This  happening  is  fresh  in  your  minds,  but  it  was,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  just  as  true  last  season  with 
the  corn  crop  and  pack,  with  the  pea  crop  and  pack, 
with  the  tomato  crop  and  pack,  and  with  a  good  many 
others;  but  the  canners  have  forgotten  their  deliver¬ 
ance,  and,  like  that  spoiled  child,  think  that  it  was  their 
own  shrewdness  that  brought  them  out. 

And  therein  lies  the  danger.  The  industry  is  about 
ready  to  believe  that  this  has  become  a  habit  with  old 
Dame  Nature,  and  that  she  will  always  save  them  from 
their  own  foolishness. 

What  are  they  doing  this  year? — 

Buying  every  pound  of  pea  seed  that  can  be  found 
anywhere ;  stripping  the  seed  growers  down  to  the  last 
^ain,  and  trying  to  plant  every  foot  of  ground  they  can 
induce  the  growers  to  give  to  peas.  If  their  present  in¬ 
tentions  are  expressed  in  normal  crops,  the  pea  canners 
will  be  deluged  and  the  pack  overdone. 

Corn  canners  are  engaged  upon  the  same  wild 
scheme,  hunting  seed  corn  in  corners  they  never  looked 
before,  and  busily  trying  to  induce  the  growers  to  set 
aside  added  acreage  for  that  crop,  and  the  results  will 
be  the  same  as  with  peas  if  the  season  produces  a  nor¬ 
mal  yield. 

Beet  canners,  attracted  by  the  splendid  demand  for 
canned  beets,  and  the  good  market  prices,  are  scouring 
high  Heaven  for  beet  seed,  buying  it  in  thousand-pound 
lots  instead  of  hundreds,  when  they  can  find  it,  and 
they  intend  to  have  it  planted  and  the  crop  canned. 

Reselling  string  bean  seed  has  put  a  crimp  in  the  oil 
stock  market,  and  big  operators  are  now  hunting  some 
of  the  fortunes  to  be  made  in  selling  this  new  bonanza. 
If  thev  can  find  the  seed  we  will  have  string  beans 
growing  out  of  our  pants  cuffs ;  but  fortunately  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  cannot  find  enough  seed. 

And  are  tomatoes  an  exception  ?  Not  by  a  jugfull. 
They  are  buying  tomato  seed  by  the  ton  nowadays,  and 
as  we  write  you  could  muster  an  army  from  the  men  at 
work  preparing  seed  beds  for  tomato  plants,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  placing  them  in  the  fields  next  month. 

Try  to  talk  conservatism  in  canning  this  year  to  any 
canner,  and  he  will  return  you  a  sympathetic  smile  for 
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your  perfectly  apparent  waning  mentality,  if  he  does 
not  bluntly  tell  you  “you  are  crazy.” 

They  are  spoiled  darlings,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
it  will  not  be  their  fault  if  they  get  their  fingers  badly 
burned;  it  will  be  the  buyer’s  or  the  retailer’s  or  the 
consumer’s,  anybody  else’s  but  their  own.  Except  good 
old  Dame  Nature,  and  if  she  falls  down  it  will  be  the 
canners  who  go  “bump.” 

BiG  business — The  following  notice  was  sent  out 
by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  worth  considering; 

“Various  aspects  of  mass  merchandising  by  chain  stores  and 
other  distributing  agencies  will  be  considered  at  a  round-table 
conference  at  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  April  29  to 
May  3. 

This  conference  will  discuss  some  of  the  important  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  distributive  field  during  the  last  few 
years  and  will  explore  the  changes  still  going  on.  The  confer¬ 
ence  will  inquire  into  the  etiect  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  competition  between  giant  chain  store  systems  and  the 
effect  this  competition  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  small  retailer. 

The  importance  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed  at  this  confer¬ 
ence  is  emphasized  in  the  announcement  by  the  Chamber,  in 
which  it  is  pointed  out  that  “the  whole  business  life  of  the  nation 
is  found  in  the  transition  from  the  ways  of  the  peddler  to  the 
ways  of  Woolwoith  or  Wanamaker’s  modem  mass  mechanuising. 

“Carload  lots  have  replaced  single  items  as  standard  units  in 
our  highly  geared  distribution  scheme.  The  change  has  been 
gradual,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  still  going  on.  No  thinking  person 
can  ignore  the  significant  tendencies,  many  of  them  conflicting, 
which  make  for  mass  distribution.  Mass  distribution  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  meaning  for  every  citizens  and  business. 

“The  round  table  on  mass  merchandising  is  definite  as  to  nur- 
pose,  but  broad  as  to  scope.  That  which  is  vital  to  distribution 
is  also  vital  to  every  type  of  business  under  the  sun.” 

The  subjects  listed  for  discussion  are  as  follows: 

Distribution  Economies  Effected  by  Mergers  and  Consolidations: 
a  What  distribution  economies  are  effected  by  mergers  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  non-competing  commodities? 
b  What  advantages  are  gained  by  consolidating  chains  of  dis¬ 
tributors  in  different  lines? 

c  Will  the  retail  store  of  the  future  be  a  composite  of  existing 
types? 

Wholesaler-Retailer  Co-operatives : 

a  Does  the  present  tendency  toward  group  action  by  retailers 
and  by  wholesalers  and  retailers  combined  indicate  chain 
organization  or  distribution? 

b  Will  the  individual  wholesaler  or  retailer,  operating  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  others,  survive? 

Chain  Organizations  and  the  Future: 
a  Do  chains  tend  to  improve  independent  retail  methods? 
b  How  will  the  increasing  competition  between  chains  effect 
the  growth  of  such  mganizations  ? 
c  Will  the  rendering  of  greater  service,  such  as  free  deliveries, 
etc.,  now  being  extended  by  some  chains,  become  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  factor  in  determining  continued  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  chain  movement? 

Mass  Buying  and  Selling  Policies: 

a  What  effect  does  mass  buying  have  on  the  manufacturer  ? 
b  What  policies  should  manufacturers  establish  in  selling 
both  to  mass  distributors  and  to  small  units? 

The  Influence  of  Consumer  Demand: 

How  can  the  distributor  and  producer  co-operate  to  meet  con¬ 
sumer  demand  ? 

Style  vs.  Standardization: 

How  can  the  conflicting  style  and  standardization  tendencies 
be  harmonized? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  of  a  very  vital 
importance  to  every  canner  in  the  business.  Especially 
would  they  like  to  see  the  end  of  the  retail  buying  and 
the  beginning  of  “nothing  less  than  a  carload,”  which 
has  been  relatively  absent  in  this  line  of  business  for 
some  time. 

WHAT!!!  LESS  CONSUMPTION? 


DYE’S  letter  to  Com  Canners  mentions  that  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  corn  for  the  two  years,  1927 
and  1928,  was  25,000,000  cases,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  string  beans  increased. 


We  have  followed  Mr.  Dye’s  suggestion  to  “digest 
every  sentence,”  and  are  wondering  if  you  were  as 
alarmed  as  we,  when  we  paused  and  noted,  the  two- 
year  pack  of  corn,  25,000,000  cases,  or  12,500,000  per 
annum,  is  about  the  figure  at  which  at  this  period  of 
the  year  only  a  few  years  ago  we  enjoyed  a  brisk, 
active  market. 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  annual  consumption 
reached  15,000,000  or  16,000,000  cases,  but  present 
sluggish  market  conditions  do  not  seem  to  warrant  this 
belief.  If  we  are  not  enjoying  a  Seller’s  Market  on  a 
pack  of  12,000,000  or  13,000,000  cases,  what  size  pack 
will  permit  the  industry  to  do  so?  Is  the  consumption 
of  Corn  becoming  less  ?  If  so,  is  it  being  replaced  with 
some  other  items  of  food? 

If  true,  it  is  not  the  Canner  packing  the  same  item 
who  is  really  your  competitor?  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  canned  corn  other  than  your  own  that  is  affecting 
your  sales — your  business.  It  is  other  items  of  food. 
String  Beans  may  enter  somewhat  into  the  picture,  but 
it  is  said  to  be  the  green  foods,  so-called  fresh  vegeta¬ 
bles,  etc.,  that  are  largely  contributing  toward  a  lazy 
market  for  spot  Canned  Corn. 

On  our  way  to  the  office  this  morning  we  passed  four 
independent  and  two  chain  stores.  Not  an  item  of 
canned  food  was  displayed,  but  instead  all  kinds  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were  present  in  the  win¬ 
dows.  Some  of  these  are  appearing  sixty  days  earlier 
than  they  formerly  did. 

In  the  face  of  this,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  pack 
of  string  beans  last  year,  the  market  was  active  all 
season.  Because  it  was  active,  many  thought  the  pack 
was  short,  but  upon  compilation  of  statistics,  the  pack 
showed  an  increase — and  string  beans  are  still  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  seller’s  market. 

Many  opinions  have  been  advanced  for  the  reason; 
however,  in  the  absence  of  printed  advertising — the 
one  seeming  to  be  the  most  logical — is  that  Canners  of 
String  Beans  are  packing  better  Quality. 

We  have  cut  several  cans  of  last  year’s  pack,  and  all 
were  tender,  succulent  pods.  Even  the  cut  beans  are  of 
much  higher  quality  than  formerly.  Some  of  the  cut 
beans  we  have  had  in  the  past  years  were  as  tough  as 
hay.  Hence,  it  is  apparent  that  “Better  Quality” 
caused  increased  consumption.  If  string  beans  were 
able  to  forge  ahead  with  this  competition,  their  secret 
should  be  studied,  because  the  same  method  should 
work  with  corn.  However,  hats  off  to  the  canners  of 
string  beans,  but  if  quality  is  sacrificed  they  will  re¬ 
turn  to  their  old  troubles. 

While  certain  conditions  are  such  in  some  corn  sec¬ 
tions  this  year  that  may  resolve  themselves  in  less  acre¬ 
age  than  first  anticipated,  yet  it  would  be  suicide  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  increase  volume  by  packing  over-matured 
corn.  It  would  be  much  better  to  put  up  a  short  pack 
of  “the  sweetest  and  tenderest  quality,”  which  invites 
increased  consumption,  rather  than  pack  a  volume  of 
old,  tough,  hard  stuff  that  only  clogs  the  channels  of 
consumption.  ROY  IRONS, 

Secretary  Ohio  Canners  Association. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE— 80  Bushels  Rogers  Green  Stringless  Re¬ 
fuge  Bean  Seed  at  35/;  15  bushels  Burpee  Stringless 
Green  Pod  at  20^.  All  1928  growing.  Quality  0.  K. 
First  wire  buys  it. 

Adddress  Box  A-1665  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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FACTS/ 

\F.  O.  Mitchell  &  Bro.,  Perryman,  Maryland,  the  j 
largest  packers  in  the  world  of  highest  quality  / 
whole  -  grain  corn,  after  using  TUC  Hashers  / 
i  for  four  seasons,  says:  / 


“In  1928  our  9  Motor-driven  TUCS  did 
better  work  than  they  ever  did  before, 
delivering  the  corn  to  our  cutting  room 
without  any  mutilation  at  all,  and  in  ex- 
cellent  condition  for  the  packing  of  our 
very  best  quality  of  whole-grain  shoe 
peg  com.” 


“FACTS!” 

reveals  some  start¬ 
ling  savings  in  the 
packing  of  Corn. 


You  can  get  the  facts  in  booklet 
form  which  presents  the  records 
in  figures  made  by  Eight 
Canners  who,  together, 
pack  more  than 
10  Per  Cent 

V  of  all  the  corn  canned.  , 


You  can  get  a  copy 
o/^  ““FACTS!”  by 
writing  us.  This  in¬ 
volves  no  obligation 
on  your  part. 


The  United  Company 


Continental 
Trust  Building 


HUSKER 


Baltimore 

Maryland 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  PICKLES,  SAUCES  AND 
SALAD  DRESSINGS 

Value  of  the  1927  Foreign  Trade  in  These  Products  Ap¬ 
proximately  $3,200,000 — Experts  Make  Up  64.5  Per 
Cent  of  Total — The  Leading  Markets  Analyzed. 

By  James  R.  Scully,  Foodstuffs  Division. 


The  United  States  foreign  trade  in  pickles,  sauces 
and  relishes  in  1927  amounted  to  27,994,572  lbs., 
valued  at  $3,188,958,  an  increase  in  volume  of 
4fc769,270  pounds,  and  in  value  of  $472,331,  over  the 
1926  figures.  The  volume  of  trade  was  almost  evenly 
divided  in  1927  between  exports  and  imports,  the  re¬ 
spective  percentages  being  50.8  and  49.2,  as  compared 
with  44.6  and  55.4  per  cent,  respectively,  in  1926.  The 
value  of  this  trade  in  1927  was  not  so  evenly  divided  as 
the  volume.  Reports  were  credited  with  64.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  trade  in  1927,  leaving  only  35.5 
per  cent  for  imports. 

Increased  Demand  for  American  Products 
A  feature  of  the  foreign  trade  in  these  products  is 
the  chance  of  fluctuations  or  unusual  or  sudden  changes 
in  trade  trends.  The  ten  leading  markets  for  United 
States  exports  under  each  of  the  three  classifications, 
pickles,  ketchup  and  tomato  sauces  and  other  sauces 
and  relishes,  continue  to  become  even  larger  purchasers 
of  these  products,  while  exports  of  such  products,  with 
the  exception  of  pickles,  to  the  less  important  markets 
have  been  well  maintained.  This  trend  proves  not  only 
the  increasing  popularity  of  the  American  products,  but 
illustrates  also  the  value  of  the  policy  of  employing 
sales  effort  in  existing  as  well  as  in  potential  markets. 

Another  phenomenon  is  the  concentration  of  trade  in 
all  of  the  above  products  in  a  comparatively  few  mar¬ 
kets.  Only  15  countries  are  included  in  the  three 
groups  of  the  ten  leading  markets  for  products  exported 
from  the  United  States  under  the  above-mentioned  clas¬ 
sifications. 

Canada  the  Largest  Purchaser  of  Pickles 
and  Relishes  in  1927 

United  States  exports  of  pickles  and  relishes  to  Can¬ 
ada,  the  most  important  market  for  the  American  prod¬ 
ucts,  have  shown  a  gradual  increase  during  the  four- 
year  period,  1924  to  1927,  inclusive,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  production  of  these  products,  is  an  important 
industry  in  that  country.  The  demand  for  pickles  and 
salad  dressings  in  bottles  is  steadily  increasing  in  Can¬ 
ada,  the  most  popular  sizes  being  the  6,  8  and  12  ounces 
and  pints.  Pickles  are  sold  in  wooden  pails,  kegs,  half 
barrels  and  barrels,  and  in  some  cases  in  bottles  con¬ 
taining  20  to  30  ounces. 

The  pickles  and  condimental  sauces  from  the  United 
States  are  popular  for  their  quality  and  enter  a  quality 
market,  thereby  overcoming  the  tariff  barrier.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  however,  by  some  members  of  the  trade  that  the 
quality  market  is  also  becoming  difficult  to  hold,  with 
the  establishment  in  Canada  of  a  branch  factory  of  an 
English  firm,  which  has  built  up  a  reputation  for  man- 
uracturing  food  products  of  a  high  quality.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  price  market  is  well  taken  care  of  by  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers,  who  are  continually  enlarging  their  output  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  resulting  from  extensive 
advertising. 

Canada  has  not  been  an  important  market  for  ketch¬ 
up  and  other  tomato  sauces  from  the  United  States, 
having  at  no  time  during  the  past  four  years  ranked 
among  the  ten  largest  buyers.  This  condition  is  due 


partly  to  the  fact  that  that  country  raises  a  fair  amount 
of  tomatoes,  and  also  because  British  exporters  as  well 
as  Canadian  manufacturers  have  stressed  the  sales  of 
other  sauces  than  ketchup  or  tomato  sauce  in  that  mar¬ 
ket. 

American  Sauces  Meet  Strong  Opposition 
in  Cuba  from  Spain 

During  1927  Cuba  ranked  second  as  a  purchaser  of 
pickles  from  the  United  States,  but  was  only  seventh  in 
importance  as  a  market  for  ketchup  and  other  tomato 
sauces,  and  eighth  of  the  first  ten  markets  for  other 
sauces  and  relishes.  The  relatively  minor  position  of 
that  market  as  a  purchaser  of  the  latter  products  from 
the  United  States  is  accounted  for  by  the  strong  com¬ 
petition  which  American  sauces  and  relishes  meet  from 
similar  products  imported  from  Spain. 

Cuban  trade  statistics  show  imports  of  pickles  and 
sauces  from  Spain  in  1926  totaling  almost  twice  the 
volume  of  imports  from  the  United  States.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  however,  that  Spanish  pickles  and  sauces  hold 
this  popularity  through  their  price  appeal.  Cuban  sta¬ 
tistics  appraise  the  average  unit  value  of  the  American 
products  at  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  the  Spanish 
products.  American  pickles  and  sauces  in  Cuba  meet 
relatively  unimportant  competition  from  France  and 
Italy. 

United  States  exports  of  pickles,  ketchup  and  tomato 
sauces  to  Cuba  have  shown  an  increase  during  the  past 
four  years,  accounted  for  principally  by  the  increasing 
demand  for  dill  pickles  for  making  sandwiches  in  the 
large  restaurants  and  safes.  Fancy  pickles  in  jars, 
sweet  gherkins  and  similar  specialties  have  a  fair  size 
market,  but  most  of  the  pickles  sold  there  are  imported 
in  kegs  and  gallon  jars.  The  market  for  ketchup  is  in¬ 
creasing,  and  practically  all  the  large  packers  in  this 
country  are  represented  in  Cuba.  The  demand,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  relatively  small,  considering  the  population 
of  the  country,  and  competition  is  extremely  keen. 

Mayonnaise  is  widely  used  in  Cuba,  but  most  of  the 
product  is  made  in  the  home.  Salad  dressings  and  may¬ 
onnaise  are  not  generally  imported  in  bulk,  due  to  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  rebottling  under  existing  climatic  condi¬ 
tions. 

United  States  Obtains  Most  of  Trade  in  Philippines 

The  Philippine  Islands  is  an  important  market  for 
condiments  and  relishes  from  the  United  States,  rank¬ 
ing  third  in  importance  in  1927  as  a  buyer  of  pickles, 
second  as  a  market  for  ketchup  and  tomato  sauces,  and 
sixth  as  a  consumer  of  other  sauces  and  relishes. 

Sour  pickles  are  preferred  by  the  natives  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  while  in  Manila  sales  of  mixed  and  sweet  varie¬ 
ties  leads.  There  is  some  domestic  bottling  of  pickles 
bought  in  bulk.  Most  of  this  is  done  by  Chicago  firms, 
but  it  is  understood  that  one  American  firm  is  engaged 
in  rebottling  sour  pickles  imported  in  bulk  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  for  the  provincial  trade.  The  pickles  packed 
in  Manila  by  Chinese  do  not  sell  as  well  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  product,  despite  cheaper  prices.  The  local  residents 
have  indicated  a  preference  for  the  imported  brands, 
and  only  a  few  stores  carry  stocks  of  the  domestic  pack. 

The  market  for  salad  dressings  is  almost  completely 
controlled  by  American  firms.  Prices  on  all  brands  are 
competitive  and  the  business  is  fairly  well  divided. 

Australia  Offers  Market  for  American  Products 
Properly  Distributed  and  Advertised 

Australia  is  another  important  market  for  the  sale  of 
American  pickles  and  relishes.  Its  position  as  fourth 
most  important  purchaser  of  American  pickles  has 
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Berlin  Chapman  Machines 

for 

The  Cook  Room 


CONTINUOUS  COOKERS 

Berlin  Chapman  builds  a  number  of  types  of  Continuous  Cookers 
and  has  a  Continuous  Cooker  for  every  problem,  both  pressure  and 
atmospheric. 


RETORTS 

Berlin  Chapman  Retorts 
are  in  over  a  thousand 
canning  plants. 


STEAM  HOIST 

A  Steam  Hoist  with  a  three-way 
valve. 


No  matter  what  your  canning  pro¬ 
blem  Berlin  Chapman  has  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  it.  We  furnish  either  a 
complete  plant  or  a  single  machine^ 


SPECIAL  CRATES 
A  Crate  for  those  canners  who 
want  full  protection  for  their 
cans  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 


STANDARD  CRATES 
Berlin  Chapman  Plate  Bottom 
Channel  Iron  Crates  have  stood 
the  test  of  years. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO 


Berlin,  Wisconsin 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Singie  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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been  maintained  during  the  past  four  years,  while  in 
1927  it  rose  from  eighth  to  seventh  place  among  the  10 
most  important  markets  for  condimental  sauces  and 
relishes.  The  largest  market  is  for  mixed  pickles,  but 
sweet  pickles  and  pickled  onions  also  register  fair  sales. 

United  States  exports  of  sauces  and  relishes  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  have  decreased  somewhat  during  the  past  three 
years,  despite  that  country’s  improvement  in  relative 
importance  as  a  market  for  the  American  products. 
There  is,  however,  an  increasing  demand  for  mayon¬ 
naise  and  salad  dressings  in  Australia,  and  the  local 
trade  feels  that  such  condiments  of  American  manu¬ 
facture  should  find  a  market  there,  if  they  are  equal  to 
the  local  and  the  European  products  in  price  and  qual¬ 
ity,  and  are  given  proper  distribution  and  sufficient  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Government  Commissaries  Principal  Buyers 
in  Panama 

The  Republic  of  Panama  ranks  fifth  in  importance 
among  the  10  largest  markets  for  American  pickles, 
ketchup  and  tomato  sauce,  and  fourth  as  a  market  for 
other  sauces  and  relishes.  The  market  for  pickles  is 
shared  by  American  and  British  exporters.  American 
pickles  are  sold  in  bottles  of  from  5  to  14  ounces,  while 
the  British  varieties  are  packed  in  bottles  containing 
10  and  20  ounces.  Sales  of  pickles  in  bulk  are  very 
small,  being  handled  principally  by  the  Chinese  stores 
for  sale  to  the  poorer  classes. 

As  in  the  Philippines,  the  mayonnaise  and  salad 
dressing  market  is  almost  completely  controlled  by 
American  exporters.  Most  of  the  shipments  of  these 
products  to  that  market  are  made  at  the  owner’s  risk, 
owing  to  heavy  losses  incurred  by  improper  packing 
and  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature  while  in  transit. 
Dealers  generally  advise  against  shipping  in  refrigera¬ 
tors,  since  facilities  are  practically  unavailable  in  Pan 
ama  for  continuing  to  hold  the  product  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  even  approximate  to  that  obtained  by  refrigera¬ 
tion. 

The  government  commissaries  in  the  Canal  Zone  are 
by  far  the  largest  dealers  in  pickles  and  salad  dressings 
in  the  Panama  area.  Pickles  are  sold  in  the  commis- 
series  in  kegs  and  barrels,  as  well  as  in  bottles,  and  it  is 
believed  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  all 
well-known  American  pickles,  condimental  sauces  and 
relishes  with  those  agencies,  provided  prices  are  com¬ 
petitive  and  terms  satisfactory.  American  manufactu¬ 
rers  of  the  above  products  should  realize  the  value  of 
placing  their  wares  with  the  commissaries  in  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  Zone,  since  these  agencies,  by  their  stra¬ 
tegic  nosition,  have  opportunity  to  gain  international 
distribution  for  American  products  by  their  sale  to  for¬ 
eign  vessels  passing  through  the  canal. 

United  States  Exports  of  Pickles  and  Salad  Dressing  to 
Mexico  Show  Decrease 

Despite  the  fact  that  United  States  exports  of  pickles 
and  salad  dressings  to  Mexico  have  shown  a  decline 
during  recent  years,  that  country  continues  to  rank 
among  the  ten  best  markets  for  those  products.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  exports  to  Mexico  is  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
high  Mexican  import  duties,  which  hinder  extension  of 
trade  in  those  lines.  Bottled  pickles,  for  instance,  must 
pay  a  duty  of  approximately  five  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound,  plus  surcharges  of  10  and  2  per  cent  and  consu¬ 
lar  invoice  charges  of  10  per  cent.  The  extent  of  the 
market  for  bottled  pickles  is  not  known,  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  sale  of  pickles  in  bulk  in  and  around  Mexico 


City,  the  principal  buying  area,  amounts  to  approxi- 
matelv  50  half-barrels  annually. 

The  market  for  salad  dressing  in  Mexico  is  almost 
completely  controlled  by  American  firms.  Foreign  com¬ 
petition  is  not  considered  severe  and  local  competition 
comes  solely  from  home-made  salad  dressings. 

Although  United  States  exports  of  ketchup  and  other 
tomato  sauces  to  Mexico  showed  a  decline  in  1927,  the 
general  tendency  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
for  an  increase  in  shipments  of  these  products  to  that 
country.  The  demand  for  ketchup  and  tomato  sauce, 
however,  is  still  relatively  small,  and  the  restrictive 
prices  caused  by  high  duties  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  American  products  away  from  the  poorer  buying 
classes. 

China  Market  for  Pickles  and  Salad  Dressings  Re¬ 
stricted  to  Foreign  Colonies — Ketchup  and  Tomato 

Sauce  Enter  Wider  Market 

China  has  been  an  important  buyer  of  pickles  from 
the  United  States  during  recent  years,  ranking  sixth  in 
importance  in  1927.  Imported  pickles  are  sold  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  foreign  population,  the  native  preferring 
the  varieties  of  pickles  manufactured  in  the  domestic 
market,  principally  pickled  beans,  cucumbers  and  on¬ 
ions.  These  sell  at  prises  far  below  the  imported  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  scale  of  prices  being  so  widely  diverged  that 
the  products  of  the  two  sources  are  very  seldom  found 
in  the  same  channels  of  trade.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  demand  for  American  pickles  in  China  will  be  mate¬ 
rially  increased  in  the  near  future. 

The  sale  of  American  ketchups  and  tomato  sauces  is 
relatively  important  in  China,  when  it  is  considered 
that  that  country  ranked  fourth  in  importance  as  a 
market  for  these  products  of  American  manufacture  in 
1927.  The  products  are  used  not  only  by  the  foreign 
population  in  the  large  cities,  but  have  become  popular 
with  the  more  healthy  Chinese  families  in  the  import¬ 
ant  trading  centers.  Salad  dressings  and  mayonnaise, 
however,  have  not  yet  become  popular  with  Chinese 
whose  purchasing  power  would  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  purchase  of  such  condiments. 


Continued  Next  Week. 

TWO  APPLES  NOW  GROW  WHERE  ONE 
GREW  BEFORE 

Industry  Shows  Enormous  Growth  in  Certain  Favored 
Localities — Freight  Rates  No  Deterrent  in  Reaching 
Market. 


i^VIERICAN  efficiency,  widely  known  for  its  results  in 
the  mechanical  field,  is  equally  effective  in  other 
activities,  the  most  recent  evidence  of  its  influ¬ 
ence  being  found  in  the  apple  industry.  Here  we  find 
that,  while  the  total  apple  crop  today  is  about  the  same 
size  as  25  years  ago,  it  is  produced  with  approximately 
one-half  as  many  trees. 

In  other  words,  the  average  annual  yield  per  tree  has 
increased  88.9  per  cent  for  the  country  as  a  whole  in  the 
last  quarter  century.  In  the  industrial  East  the  in¬ 
crease  was  13.3  per  cent ;  in  the  central  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  the  advance  was  50  per  cent;  in 
the  central  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  gain 
was  150  per  cent ;  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  the  in¬ 
crease  was  275  per  cent,  and  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region 
the  increase  v/as  312.5  per  cent. 
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AVARS 
Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 


Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab 
solute  uniform  fill. 


No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 


Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in 
the  fill. 


For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 


WHAT  USERS  SAY 


Manufacturers  of 


Tomato  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


BRANDS 
CASTtC  HAVEN 
OLYMPIA 

MARYLAND  LEADER 
MOTHER'S 


'  =  Cambridge. Mb..  U.S.  A.  -  . — ‘ 

November  letb,  1928. 

Ayare  llaohine  Company, 

Salem,  H.  J.  '  -  '  < 

Gentlemen: 

The  five  additional  New  Perfection  Pea  Filling  Uaoblnes  we 
purchased  frdm  you  last  season  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
and  we  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent  work  of  these  machines. 


Yours. 


PHILL 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Salem,  New  Jersey 
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The  decrease  in  number  of  trees  has  been  mainly  in 
the  less  favored  producing  areas  and  in  the  family 
orchards,  while  concentration  of  orchards  in  the  more 
favored  districts,  together  with  improved  cultural 
methods  has  increased  commercial  production  and  the 
yield  per  tree. 

These  facts  are  taken  from  a  study  just  completed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  covering  apple  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  relationship  of  farm,  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  prices  to  transportation  costs. 

53  Per  Cent  Sold  as  Fresh  Fruit 

“During  the  crop  year  1924  to  1927,”  the  Bureau  ex¬ 
plains,  “the  annual  production  of  apples  in  the  United 
States  averaged  178,600,000  bushels,  of  which  94,800,- 
000,  or  about  53  per  cent,  entered  commercial  channels 
as  fresh  fruit. 

“Apples  from  the  United  States  were  distributed  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  those  for  the  year  ended  on  July 
1,  1928,  reaching  72  different  countries.  The  United 
Kingdom  furnished  the  largest  market  for  fresh  and 
canned  apples  exported  from  this  country,  while  Ger¬ 
many  provided  the  largest  market  for  dried  apples. 

Some  Apples  Hauled  2,500  Miles 

“More  than  93,000  cars  of  apples  were  shipped  by  rail 
from  the  productive  areas  to  markets  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ended  July  1,  1928.  Distribution 
within  the  United  States  was  widespread,  apples  from 
the  Northwest  reaching  all  of  the  states,  while  those 
from  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  entered  practically 
all  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Rail  hauls  of 
2,500  miles  and  over  are  common. 

“Prices  of  apples  at  all  phases  of  the  marketing  pro¬ 
cess  fluctuated  continuously  during  the  past  three 
years.  Fluctuations  were  often  pronounced,  with  wide 
daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  seasonal  ranges  in  the  price 
paid  to  the  growers  and  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  mar¬ 
kets. 

Spread  in  Price  Several  Times  the  Freight  Rate 

“The  spread  or  difference  between  the  low  and  high 
prices  was  often  several  times  the  freight  rate  on  a 
box,  bushel  or  barrel  of  apples  from  producing  areas  to 
market.  The  difference  between  the  low  and  high  price 
at  New  York  city  for  apples  produced  in  the  State  of 
Washington  during  the  1927-28  season  was  $2.09  per 
box,  and  at  Chicago  there  was  a  difference  of  $2.83  per 
box.  The  spread  at  New  York  in  the  daily  average 
prices  of  Washington  apples  was  about  two  and  three- 
fourths  times  the  freifirht  rate  on  a  box  of  apples  ship¬ 
per  from  any  point  in  Washington,  while  the  spread  of 
82.83  per  box  at  Chicago  was  about  three  and  three- 
fourths  times  the  freight  rate.  The  ratio  to  freight 
rates  of  the  spread  in  prices  of  individual  sales  was  still 
greater.  As  freight  rates  were  practically  unchanged 
throughout  the  periods  covered,  they  were  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  ever-changing  price  situation.” 

Washington  State,  according  to  the  bulletin,  ranks 
first  as  an  apple  producing  state,  production  there  in 
1927  having  been  25,343,000  bushels,  of  which  88  per 
cent  was  raised  for  commercial  purposes.  New  York 
State  ranked  second,  the  total  crop  in  1927  amounting 
to  13,600,000  bushels,  of  which  69  per  cent  was  com¬ 
mercial.  California  was  third,  with  Virginia  fourth; 
Pennsylvania  fifth,  and  Idaho  sixth, 


TOO  DRY  TOMATOES?!! 


The  following  copies  of  correspondence  will  prove 
interesting,  we  believe.  The  first  is  from  a  well- 
known  canner: 

Indiana,  April  13,  1929. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est  your  editorials  in  your  issue  of  April  8th,  re-de¬ 
bunking  canning  tomatoes.  This  industry  has  been  in 
very  bad  shape  for  the  past  few  years,  and  we  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  it  on  its  feet  again.  This  is  a  staple  article 
and  should  demand  a  good  price,  so  that  the  grower 
could  be  given  a  good  price  with  a  profit  to  the  canner. 

Of  course,  with  the  present  plan  of  distribution 
through  jobber  or  broker,  I  don’t  think  we  will  ever  be 
successful.  He  uses  us  as  a  side  line  to  get  his  staple 
items  from  the  wholesale  grocer  regularly,  and  of 
course  they  are  continually  complaining  about  quality, 
color  and  the  can  containing  no  whole  tomatoes. 

I  thought  for  years  the  wholesalers  and  the  brokers 
have  been  demanding  that  the  canner  can  a  “too-ripe” 
tomato.  I  don’t  believe  they  have  a  real  tomato  flavor. 

I  think  our  tomatoes  should  be  canned  at  a  llittle  earlier 
stage,  so  that  they  would  be  more  firm  and  not  have 
the  overripe  taste.  A  tomato  a  little  light  in  color 
should  not  cause  it  to  be  off-grade. 

Re  the  packing  of  solid  meat  into  tomato  cans.  Since 
reading  this  article  I  have  made  an  extensive  inquiry 
among  the  housewives,  and  I  have  found  all  of  them 
preferring  a  tomato  that  is  not  solid  packed.  They  like 
more  juice.  Of  course,  the  housewives  that  have  given 
me  this  information  have  probably  used  nothing  but 
our  brand  tomatoes. 

For  years  we  have  been  draining  all  of  the  juice  off 
our  tomatoes  and  packing  them  into  the  can  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  then  adding  about  six  tablespoonfuls  juice 
to  the  can  to  fill  up  any  crevices  left  in  the  can.  Per¬ 
haps  our  tomatoes  have  stood  up  better  than  the  aver¬ 
age  canner’s  because  he  did  not  drain  them. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  further  from  you  re  what 
you  consider  a  dry-packed  tomato  and  what  you  think 
of  our  manner  of  packing. 

Awaiting  your  advice  with  interest, 

“INDIANA  CANNER.” 

And  here  is  our  answer : 

April  15th,  1929. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

Glad  to  have  your  favor  of  the  13th  and  your  com¬ 
ments  on  the  canning  of  tomatoes. 

Your  idea  that  tomatoes  are  canned  too  ripe  gives  us 
a  new  thought,  but  it  would  be  a  dangerous  one  to  use 
with  the  general  tomato  canning  industry.  However, 
we  agree  with  you  that  a  tomato  slightly  off  color  ought 
not  to  reduce  its  quality  value,  and  yet  the  canners 
themselves  so  reduce  it. 

As  to  adding  juice  to  fill  the  “crevices,”’  we,  of 
course,  have  often  heard  this,  and  we  are  frank  to  say 
that  it  amuses  us.  It  sometimes  reminds  us  that  we 
may  expect  to  hear  of  steamships  carrying  water  to  the 
ocean  to  fill  the  crevices  made  by  the  passing  ships. 
This  is  one  of  the  funny  ideas  that  we  would  like  to  get 
out  of  all  tomato  canners’  minds.  Plainly,  you  cannot 
get  your  tomatoes  too  dry.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  so, 
because  they  are  practically  all  water.  We  are  rather 
surprised  to  hear  that  your  neighbors  favored  more 
juice  in  the  cans.  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  of 
course,  but  the  essential  trouble  with  canned  tomatoes 
from  the  public’s  point  of  view  is  always  and  invariably 
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GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


An  ordinary  label  is  just  a  label. 
A  Gamse  label  is  an  advertise¬ 
ment. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

L,itho gophers 

GAMSE  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 
COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 
IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


COPPER  STEAM  JACKETED 
KETTLES 

We  can  supply  these  appliances  in  all  sizes  from  5  to  500 
gallon  in  the  standard  stationary  type.  Also,  varied  sizes  in 
the  shallow  preservers  kettle,  as  well  as  the  tilting  type. 
They  are  designed  and  noted  for  their  quick  cooking  ability. 
All  kettles  are  made  of  heavy  plate,  which  insures  long  ser¬ 
vice.  These  kettles  are  supplied  with  stands,  handy  gate 
valves  and  pop  safety  valves. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coaling 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUESELLS  ANDERSON  BARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Specify 


COKE 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  CoKE  Tin  Plates 

specially  adapted  to  the  require-  QiKP_i^ 

ments  of  the  canningand  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Products — Black  Sheets,  Gal- 
ranized  Sheets,  Tin  andTeme  Plates,  Etc, 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  PittsburiLPa. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

District  sales  Offices  :  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors :  United  States  Steel 

Products  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los  iD' 

Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Honolulu  A ^ 

1|||MiUnited  States  Steel  ^ 
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too  much  juice.  The  industry  must  come  to  realize  this 
and  give  the  consumers  honest  cans  of  solid  tomatoes, 
or  the  tomato  business  will  never  get  out  of  its  slump. 

It  is  all  right  today,  because  tomatoes  are  so  scarce  that 
people  have  to  take  anything  they  can  find.  But  if  this 
year’s  crop  comes  anywhere  near  what  the  canners  and 
growers  intend  it  to  be,  the  canner  who  puts  added 
juice  in  his  tomatoes  will  probably  keep  them  for  a  year 
or  two. 

Please  bear  me  in  mind  and  let  me  hear  from  you 
often,  and  let  us  get  matters  of  this  kind  more  widely 
discussed  in  the  industry,  because  it  will  do  good. 

We  are  going  to  take  the  liberty  to  publish  your  let¬ 
ter  without  giving  the  name  or  address,  and  this  reply 
to  it,  in  an  early  issues,  and  we  hope  other  canners  will 
take  up  the  subject  and  discuss  it  further. 

Again  thanking  you,  and  with  kindest  regards,  we 
beg  to  remain,  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 

Delaware,  Anril  15th,  1929. 

Have  read  with  much  interest  your  comments  as  to 
kind  of  tomatoes  the  canner  should  can.  I  have  been 
trying  to  pack  a  better  quality  for  the  past  two  seasons. 

It  was  my  tomatoes  that  graded  94  at  the  recent  Balti¬ 
more  meeting.  I  have  other  plans  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  which  I  hope  will  enable  me  to  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  better  class  canned  tomatoes.  Going  to  try  pay¬ 
ing  more  money  for  raw  stock  and  more  for  peeling.  I 
put  in  my  hand  pack  all  the  tomatoes  the  can  will  hold 
and  then  fill  the  can  with  juice. 

OWENS  BOTTLE  AND  ILLINOIS  GLASS  MERGER 
Agreement  Links  Two  of  Three  Largest 
Manufacturers  of  Bottles 

The  largest  merger  ever  consummated  in  the  glass 
bottle  industry,  linking  two  of  the  three  major 
manufacturers,  came  to  pass  this  week  (April 
17)  at  a  ratification  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Owens  Bottle  Company.  At  that  meeting  the  stock¬ 
holders  were  asked  to  concur  in  the  merger  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  company  with  the  Illinois  Glass  Company,  of  Al¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

The  company,  which  will  operate  under  the  Owens 
charter,  will  be  known  as  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Company.  The  consolidation  agreement  was  reached 
recently,  following  negotiations  which  extended  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

This  deal  brings  to  the  Owens  Company  the  largest 
individual  bottle  manufacturing  plant  in  the  world,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Alton,  Ill.,  in  addition  to  the  large  plants 
located  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  and  Gas  City,  Ind.  Plants 
of  other  subsidiary  companies  in  the  merger  include 
the  Chicago  Heights  Bottle  Company,  of  Chicago 
Heights,  Ill. ;  the  Tavern  Rock  Sand  Company,  with 
plants  in  Missouri  and  New  Jersey;  the  Carlyle  Paper 
Company,  of  Carlyle,  Ill.,  and  the  Madison  Warehouse 
Company,  at  Boston. 

The  merger  of  these  two  major  organizations  is 
viewed  as  a  constructive  move  which  is  being  followed 
by  other  lines  of  business.  Admittedly  it  brings  better 
service  to  the  customers  by  reason  of  the  coverage  of 
sales  territories  by  regional  sales  offices,  the  strategical 
location  of  plants  which  facilitates  quick  deliveries  and 
the  elimination  of  long  freight  hauls.  It  further  per¬ 
mits  the  establishment  of  larger  research  and  engineer¬ 
ing  laboratories,  which,  in  this  era  of  world  competi¬ 
tion,  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  same  high  plane  of 
efficiency  to  compete  with  the  growth  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  business. 


The  Owens  company  was  founded  on  the  revolution¬ 
ary  invention  of  the  late  Michael  J.  Owens  and  gradu¬ 
ally  developed  to  its  dominant  position  of  leadership  in 
the  industry,  this  remarkable  growth  providing  one  of 
the  interesting  romances  of  modern  business.  The 
present  directing  head  of  Owens  is  William  H.  Boshart, 
president. 


WILLIAM.  H.  BOSHART 


The  Illinois  Glass  Company  was  founded  in  1873 
by  William  E.  Smith  and  Edward  Levis.  Mr.  Levis  left 
six  sons  and  under  their  management  the  company 
expanded  until  it  became  one  of  the  three  largest  in  the 
business.  Its  manufacturing  line  includes  practically 
every  type  of  bottle.  The  control  of  the  company  has 
continuously  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Levis  fam¬ 
ily,  and  William  E.  Levis,  a  grandson  of  the  founder,  is 
now  in  charge  of  its  operations.  He  has  agreed  to  be¬ 
come  actively  associated  with  the  newly-formed  or¬ 
ganization  as  vice-president  and  general  manager,  di¬ 
rector  and  member  of  the  executive  committee.  - 

Over  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  efforts  have 
been  made  to  merge  these  two  companies,  whose  inter¬ 
ests  have  always  been  so  closely  linked,  but  it  was  not 
until  recently  that  a  common  basis  was  reached,  which 
is  regarded  in  business  and  financial  circles  as  a  mate¬ 
rial  strengthening  of  the  Owens  Company’s  position  as 
a  manufacturer  of  bottles. 

The  company’s  offices  will  be  continued  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  as  heretofore,  with  a  number  of  Illinois  Glass 
Company  officials  and  employees  being  merged  with 
that  office. 

In  this  consolidation  the  Owens  Company  assumes  no 
liabilities  of  the  Illinois  organization,  all  liabilities 
being  paid.  It  was  also  announced  that  there  would  be 
no  public  offering  of  securities,  as  the  entire  issue  of 
bonds  and  stocks  will  go  to  the  Illinois  Glass  Company 
and  will  be  held  by  it  as  a  permanent  investment. 

The  Owens  Company  at  present  has  no  obligations 
of  any  kind  outstanding  ahead  of  its  307,000  shares  of 
common  stock,  having  retired  all  of  its  7  per  cent  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  during  the  past  two  years  out  of  treasury 
funds.  The  common  stock  has  a  value,  based  oh  cur¬ 
rent  quotations,  in  excess  of  $75,000,000.  According  to 
the  latest  figures  available  the  Owens  Company  has 
cash,  government  and  marketable  securities  of  approx- 
iihfttoly  $6,000,000  and  a  total  working  capital  of  ap- 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI, O 


THE  GREATEST  AGRARIAN  TRIBE 
OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


\^HEN  our  nation  was  yet  unborn  the  Miami  Indians  founded  a  peace- 
*  *  f ul  agricultural  domain  in  the  rich  valley  formed  by  two  riv^s  that 
now  bear  their  name  . . .  the  Big  Miami  and  Uie  Little  Miami  Rivers,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  broad  Ohio.  Here  was  fertile  soil  that  presented  them  with 
bountiful  crops.  Gradually  these  savages  grew  to  depend  upon  their  har¬ 
vest  rather  than  on  the  chase  or  warfare.  Warriors  from  distant  tribes 
spied  in  wonderment  upon  the  Miami  squaws  as  they  worked  in  the 
fields,  for  the  Indian  brave  scorned  to  labor  at  such  pursuits.  Thus  the 
Miamis  became  the  greatest  agrarian  tribe  of  the  North  American  Indian. 
QThe  founders  of  The  Heeldn  Can  Company  builded  for  the  future, 
establishing  their  factories  in  this  strategic  location  that  the  great  growth 
of  this  agricultural  empire  might  find  Heeldn  in  a  position  to  provide  per¬ 
sonal  service  and  exceptional  transportation  facilities  . .  .  Today,  Heeldn 
serves  those  who  appreciate  Heeldn  quality  and  personal  service  as  a 
valuable  asset  to  their  own  business. 
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proximately  $14,000,000,  which  will  be  still  further 
increased  after  the  consolidation. 

After  the  issuance  of  the  new  securities,  the  Owens 
Company  will  have  the  following  bonds  and  stock  out¬ 
standing  :  Ten-year  5  per  cent  debentures,  $5,000,000 ; 
6  per  cent  preferred  stock  ($100  par  value) ,  $8,000,000 ; 
common  stock  ($25  par  value),  $20,175,000. 

Regular  dividends  are  being  paid  on  Owens  common 
stock  at  the  rate  of  $4  a  share  annually  and  for  the  last 
four  years  extra  dividends  of  5  per  cent  in  stock  have 
been  paid. 

The  company’s  present  board  of  directors  is  com¬ 
prised  of  William  Ford,  chairman;  William  H.  Boshart, 
president ;  Frederick  L.  Geddes  and  Harry  E.  Collin,  all 
of  Toledo;  Charles  Boldt,  Charles  H.  Sabin,  Marshall 
Field,  E.  P.  Currier  and  Francis  H.  McAdoo,  of  New 
York  City,  and  Fred  W.  Schwenck,  of  Cincinnati. 
Messrs.  Ford,  Boshart,  Collin,  Field  and  Boldt  consti¬ 
tute  the  executive  committee. 

RALPH  KILMER  IS  DEAD 


WE  were  notified  by  The  Praulder  Company,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  the  death  of  one  of  their 
officers,  a  man  popular  wherever  known  in  the 
canned  foods  industry — Ralph  Kilmer.  This  letter  from 
George  Kroha,  the  advertising  manager  of  Pfaulder 
Company,  is  so  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  friends 
that  Mr.  Kilmer  has  left  behind  that  we  take  the  letter 
just  as  it  stands,  adding  our  “Amen”  to  its  every  para¬ 
graph  : 

“  April  9,  1929. 

The  Canning  Trade. 

Attention  of  Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
Yesterday  we  buried  Ralph  Kilmer. 

I  cannot  tell  you  of  an  incident  which  has  been  so 
dismaying  to  all  of  us  as  this.  It  seems  like  a  phantom 
which  will  shortly  be  dispelled;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
is  the  sad  truth. 

We  are  sending  you  this  letter  by  special  delivery, 
believing  that  you  will  want  to  carry  some  notice  in 
your  magazine,  and  also  to  reproduce  the  photograph 
attached. 

Mr.  Kilmer  left  our  office  a  week  ago  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  with  some  indications  of  a  severe  cold,  but  ap¬ 
parently  nothing  more.  Monday  we  were  informed  that 
he  had  been  running  a  high  temperature,  and  by  eve¬ 
ning  of  that  same  day  it  was  reported  that  he  had 
pneumonia.  However,  the  disease  was  restricted  to  one 
lung,  and  by  Thursday  his  fever  had  receded  somewhat, 
and  we  all  felt  that  the  crisis  had  been  passed  and  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  improvement  and  recovery. 

Then  at  3  o’clock  on  Friday  his  heart  failed  and  he 
died  suddenly. 

I  believe  it  is  not  even  a  slight  exaggeration  to  state 
that  Mr.  Kilmer  was  one  of  the  most  popular,  besides 
being  one  of  the  youngest,  executives  in  the  entire  can¬ 
ning  machinery  business.  He  was  only  forty  years  old 
and  was  really  just  at  the  gateway  of  the  second  half 
of  a  truly  brilliant  career.  Aside  from  his  loss  to  the 
company  as  an  able  executive  and  one  whose  presence 
will  be  sorely  missed,  Mr.  Kilmer  stands  out  in  our 
minds  most  as  a  personality. 

He  had  more  friends  than  most  people  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  were  easy  to  find.  In  times  of  bereavement  or 
misfortune  to  his  associates,  friends  or  acquaintancs, 
he  knew  exactly  what  to  say  and  do ;  and  when  fortune 
smiled  on  them,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  share  in 
their  happiness,  always  making  them  feel  better  for 
his  presence. 

Mr.  Kilmer  had  but  recently  been  made  an  officer  of 


this  company  as  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales,  and 
his  rise  to  this  position  had  been  accompanied  by  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  promoting  the  sales  of  the 
company,  not  only  in  the  canning  industry,  but 
throughout  the  dairy,  chemical  and  allied  trades.  He 
was  versatile  beyond  the  ordinary. 

Perhaps  we  have  already  said  too  much  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  we  know  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  feelings. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  over  one-third  of  our  traveling  or¬ 
ganization  showed  up  in  Rochester,  unbidden,  to  attend 
the  funeral.  We  have  naturally  had  many  telegrams 
and  letters  from  the  trade  expressing  this  same  high 
esteem. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  at  Mr.  Kilmer’s 
home,  63  Calumet  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Andrew 
Gillies,  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester, 
which  was  Mr.  Kilmer’s  church,  delivered  the  eulogy. 
Private  services  were  later  conducted  at  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery  of  this  city. 

The  honorary  bearers  were  Edward  G.  Miner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pfaulder  Company;  W.  D.  Pheteplace,  Dr. 
Audley  Stewart,  Dr.  Paul  W.  Beaven,  Dr.  Edwin  Inger- 
soll.  Dr.  Albert  D.  Kaiser,  Franklin  Smith,  H.  S.  Cal¬ 
vert,  A.  I.  Jones  and  Dudley  Field. 

The  active  bearers  were  C.  J.  Stothers,  D.  B.  Etters, 
George  F.  Kroha,  P.  S.  Barnes,  C.  L.  Miner  and  W.  H. 
Middleton. 

Mr.  Kilmer  was  a  member  of  the  Rochester  Club, 
Rotary  Club,  Rochester  Ad  Club,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Flower  City  Council  of  United  Commercial 
Travelers,  and  was  active  in  the  civic  and  social  life  of 
this  city. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mabel  N.  Kilmer,  and  two 
daughters,  Betty  and  Barbara  Kilmer.” 

THE  CANNED  PEACH  SITUATION  IN  AUSTRALIA 

SEVERAL  times  during  the  past  few  months  reports 
have  been  made  regarding  the  heavy  losses  on  the 
co-operative  canneries  of  Victoria  and  the  state 
cannery  of  New  South  Wales.  Negotiations  have  now 
been  commenced  by  the  Victorian  government  with  the 
directors  of  the  three  co-operative  canneries  in  Victoria 
to  bring  about  the  amalgamation  of  interests,  according 
to  information  furnished  the  Department  of  Commerce 
by  E.  C.  Squire,  American  Trade  Commissioner  at  Syd¬ 
ney.  It  is  thought  that  this  amalgamation  will  improve 
the  financial  position  of  the  three  canneries,  which  have 
in  recent  years  obtained  state  subsidies  that  now  ex¬ 
ceed  $3,500,000. 

So  serious  is  the  present  state  of  the  industry  in  Vic¬ 
toria  that  growers  of  some  varieties  of  canned  fruits 
are  receiving  an  advance  of  $25  a  ton  with*  only  the 
prospects  of  further  payments.  These  prospective  pay¬ 
ments  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  the  bounty 
on  canned  peaches,  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
now  considering.  Growers  are  asking  for  a  bounty  of 
36  cents  on  each  dozen  tins  of  peaches  exported.  The 
Federal  Ministry  propose  that  a  bounty,  of  25  cents  a 
dozen  cans  should  be  paid  on  fruit  exported,  subject  to 
the  payment  to  growers  of  $45.00  a  ton  for  the  fruit 
processed.  However,  the  cannery  directors  state  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  the  industry  under 
these  conditions,  so  that  the  Government  is  further 
considering  the  matter.  In  the  meantime  growers  are 
not  receiving  the  cost  of  production  for  their  fruit. 

The  same  situation  exists  at  Leeton,  New  South 
Wales,  although  the  growers  there  have  already  been 
paid  $50  a  ton  straight  out  for  their  apricots.  On 
peaches  they  have  been  advanced  $25  a  ton  only,  fur¬ 
ther  payments  being  dependent  on  the  bounty. 
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PHILLIPS 

Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of: 

CAN 

Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service. 

COMPANY 

Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 

Rail,  State  Road,  and  Water  Shipments 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


OVER  2000  IN  USE 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 
Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years, 

I  FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO., 

I  Kewaune©,  established isao  INCORPORATED  1924  Wlsconslii 

I  Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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YOUR 


Q 


FOR 


QUALITY 

Oar  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  quote  for  contract  growitie  or  for  prompt  shipment 
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LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 


%  Field  Hemper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planter*  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 
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Let  us  start  your  accounts  properly  for 
this  1929  Pack 

ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


Southern  Building 
Washington 


Serving  the  Industry  Since  1 907 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— No.  2  Townsend  String  Bean  Cutter  in 
good  running  order,  price  $75.00. 

The  J.  W.  Pratt  Co.,  Farmington,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — One  Silker  and  Fan  for  Whole  Grain 
Corn  in  good  used  condition.  Price  $100.00  F.  0.  B. 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Foot  of  Fell  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Sprague-Sells  Picking  Table  10  ft.  long 

1  Sprague-Sells  Picking  Table  12  ft.  long 

1  Glass  Type  Pea  Washer,  latest  model 

1  Glass  Type  Pea  Washer,  smaller  model 

The  above  are  in  good  running  condition  and  are  not 

worn  out.  John  H.  Dulany  &  Son, 

Fruitland,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— M  &  S  Single  Corn  Mixer  in  A-1  shape. 

Charles  Jarrell  Brokerage  Co., 

Hillsboro,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Retorts,  Crates,  No.  2  Labelling  Machine, 
Huskers,  Scales,  Exhaust  Box,  Tomato  Filler,  Etc. 

W.  H.  Myers,  Cardiff,  Md. 

FOR  SALE-^ 

1  Ayars  Tomato  Filler,  equipped  for  2’s  and  3’s. 

1  Six  horse  Steam  Engine. 

1  Pitless  Wagon  Scale. 

All  in  excellent  condition. 

W.  B.  &  J.  S.  Zacheis,  Inc.,  Port  Penn,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap.  For  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  Spray¬ 
ing;  Four  Tank  Wagons  with  400  gal.  cypress  tanks 
formerly  used  by  us  for  transporting  spraying  materi¬ 
al  from  mixing  tanks  to  various  farms 

Estate  of  A.  Brakeley,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — One  Schmidt  Reel  Pea  Harvester  complete 
with  windrower,  without  mowing  machine,  practi¬ 
cally  new,  used  very  little. 

C.  S.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— One  Ayars  Universal  Filler  for  Tomatoes 
and  Cut  Stringless  Beans;  used  only  two  seasons. 
John  H.  Dulany  &  Son, 

Fruitland,  Md. 


for  SALE— 8  Apple  Paring  Machines,  Triumph  No. 
1899,  Boutell  Manufacturing  Co.  make.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  as  we  are  not  canning  apples  now. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 20  Peerless  Huskers.  We  are  authorized 
by  a  corn  canner  to  offer  for  sale  his  20  Peerless 
Huskers  in  excellent  operating  condition;  all  roller 
chains;  soft  rubber  rolls.  1926  type 'ear  placer.  Price 
$75.00  each  F.O.B.  Illinois  point. 

The  United  Co.,  Continental  Trust  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— At  attractive  price  one  complete  line  of 
Catsup  Machinery. 

1  Haller  Filler,  18  tube  cap,  100  bottles  a  minute. 

1  Preheater  for  bottles. 

1  Jumbo  Crowner. 

4  Ermold  Labelers,  neck  and  body  labels  at  one  oper¬ 
ation. 

1  Kerns  Finisher.  (New) 

1  60  X  37i  Steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettle. 

1  53  X  40  Steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettle.  (Not  in 
first  class  condition. ) 

1  Case  Sealing  Machine,  seals  most  any  size  case 
capacity  5000  a  day. 

1  1000  gal.  Cypress  Tank,  Copper  Coil,  double  Steam 
Trap. 

All  in  good  condition. 

Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE—  ~~~ 

1  Monitor  Large  String  Bean  Grader 
4  Standard  40”  x  72”  Open  Process  Retorts 
1  Beet  Grader  that  grades  5  different  grades 
1  Sprague-Hawkins  8  disc  Universal  disc  Temato  Ex¬ 
hauster 

1  Peerless  Corn  Washer 
1  Spartz  &  Rieckhoff  hand  power  Beet  Cutter 
1  Sprague-Lowe  Model  No.  2  Sanitary  Tomato  Scalder 
and  Washer 

1  Sprague-Sells  Model  No.  7  Corn  Silker 

2  Sprague  Model  No.  5  right  hand  Corn  Cutters  and 
1  left  hand  Corn  Cutter 

4  Peerless  Model  1925  Corn  Huskers 
17x8  Steam  Engine  10  H.  P. 

1  65  H.  P.  Steam  Engine 
1  Galvanized  Iron  Tank  6’  x  6’ 

1000  New  Tomato  Crates 

500  Second  hand  Tomato  Crates 

213,000  No.  3  Tomato  Labels 

35,000  No.  3  Kraut  Labels 

3,000  No.  3  Wood  Cases— made  up 

3,500  No.  3  Solid  Fibre  Cases — 200  test 

600  pounds  of  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.’s  genuine 

8-row  Golden  Bantom  Seed  Corn. 

Address  Box  A- 1664  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Sinclair-Scott  Pea  Grader  hardly  used, 
cheap. 

Edward  V.  Stockham,  Inc.,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPUES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET.  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 
RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Messcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicatro  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


FOR  SALE— One  Anderson  Barngrover  No.  10  Contin¬ 
uous  Cooker. 

One  M  &  S,  6  pocket,  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— One  Continuous  Cooker  adjustable  for  No. 
2  and  No.  3  cans.  This  machine  guaranteed  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  at  extremely  low  price. 

Michigan  Fruit  Canners,  Inc., 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— One  M  &  S  Double  Corn  Mixer  A-1  shape. 

Charles  Jarrell  Brokerage  Co., 

Hillsboro,  Md. 

WANTED— 2  used  Monitor  Pea  Cleaning  Machines. 
State  lowest  price  for  cash. 

C.  M.  Finnan,  1701  E.  Federal  St, 

Baltimore,  Md, 

WANTED — To  buy  or  lease  2  Green  Bean  Snippers. 

Scott  &  Daly.,  Inc.,  Dover,  Del. 

WANTED — A  good  used  Corn  Filler  and  a  good  used 
Corn  Mixer. 

Idaho  Canning  Co.,  Payette,  Idaho. 

WANTED — Five  Closed  Standard  Retorts. 

Alexandria  Pkg.  Corp.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 


Miscellaneous 

Have  two  (2)  Chisholm-Scott  Bean  Snippers  for 
rental. 

Thomas  &  Co. 

Frederick,  Md. 

For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Factory,  Lambson,  Kent  County, 
Md.,  siding  on  Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  fully  equipped. 
2  Boilers  aggregating  120  H.  P.,  2  Engines  aggregat¬ 
ing  35  H.  P.  Large  storage  facilities;  fine  water; 
splendid  section  for  good  quality  Tomatoes.  Farmers 
anxious  to  contract. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents, 

Aberdeen,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


FACTORY  FOR  SALE— Colorado  offers  you  an  excel¬ 
lent  opening  to  buy  part  or  all  of  a  small  going  veget¬ 
able  cannery  where  string  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  and 
red  beets  thrive  under  irrigation.  Ideal  living  condi¬ 
tions  for  your  family  in  a  semi- Arid  climate.  Write: 

Morgan  Maid  Canning  Co.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


For  Sale — Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants.  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best, 
Baltimore,  Stone,  etc.,  now  ready.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  or  will  book  for  deferred  shipments.  We 
guarantee  good  strong  plants,  well  packed  to  reach 
you  in  good  condition.  Cabbage,  pepper  and  Sweet 
Potato  Plants  for  sale  also. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato,  Cabbage,  Pepper  and  Sweet  Pota¬ 
to  Plants.  Write  or  wire  for  prices,  stating  varieties 
and  quantities  wanted.  Shipped  safety  anywhere. 

Wholesale  Plant  Co.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 


For  Sale— Seed 

FOR  SALE— 500  lbs.  Stringless  Refugee  Wax  Been 
Seed.  1080  lbs.  of  Rogers  Strain  Stringless  Green 
Bean  Seed.  Both  1928  grown.  For  prices  and  samples. 
Address,  Red  Creek  Canning  Co., 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants:  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  etc 
now  ready.  Wire  or  write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Or  come  to  our  farm.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 
Our  plants  grown  by  old  experienced  growers. 

Florida  Wholsale  Plant  Co.,  Waldo,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE— Genuine  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  Seed 
Corn.  Grown  from  selected  seed  in  field  planted  es¬ 
pecially  for  seed  purposes.  High  germination.  Sample 
and  price  on  request. 

Iroquois  Canning  Corp.,  Oharga,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE  5000  pounds  Burpee’s  Stringless  Bean 
Seed-Roger’s  grown.  Very  good  germination. 

The  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co.,  514  W.  Erie  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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FOR  SALE— 40  bushels  Rogers  Improved  Kidney  Wax 
Bean  Seed  at  30/  per  pound.  This  is  of  our  own 
growing  and  alright  in  every  way. 

Olney  &  Floyd,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— We  have  a  few  pounds  of  John  Baer  Tom¬ 
ato  Seed  produced  from  the  high  yielding  George 
Starr  strain  of  this  variety.  This  we  offer  subject  to 
previous  sale,  at  $4.00  per  pound,  cash  with  order,  or 
cash  on  delivery. 

Indiana  Canners  Asso.,  Kennth  N.  Rider,  Secretary, 

Mathews,  Ind. 


WANT  TO  SWAP— We  have  surplus  of  10,000  lbs. 
Country  Gentleman  Corn  Seed  and  are  short  10,000 
lbs.  Narrow  Grain  Corn  Seed.  Give  us  best  ex¬ 
change  proposition  or  quote  on  Narrow  Grain  Corn 
Seed. 

Address  Box  A-1663  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Quality  Seeds.  Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Tom¬ 
atoes,  Beets,  Cabbage,  Spinach  Seeds  for  canners. 

L.  C.  Hammell,  Circleville,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE — 100  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
Idaho  grown,  1928  crop,  high  germination.  Price  on 
application. 

Watervale  Packing  o.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


For  Sale — Asparagus  Plants _ _ 

FOR  SALE— Asparagus  Plants.  One  year,  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington,  grown  on  our  own  farms  from  pedigreed  seed. 
Write  for  prices,  (wholesale)  specifying  number  of 
plants  wanted.  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co. , 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Immediately.  Processor  Manager  for  strictly  modem, 
fully  equipped  and  financed  plant  in  Southwest.  Capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge  of  producing  diversified  quality  pack.  Good 
salary  and  excellent  prospects  for  a  high  class  man  with  A-1  re¬ 
ferences.  State  experience,  salary,  etc.  A  real  opening  for  the 
man  that  can  qualify. 

Address  Box  B-1660  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Fifteen  years  experience  in  canning 
quality  Tomatoes  and  Green  Beans.  Am  a  machinist.  Reference. 

616  N.  19  Street,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


POSITION  WANTED— Salesman  experienced  in  canned  foods, 
also  general  line  food  products.  Now  employed  but  wishes  to 
make  connection  with  substantial  brokerage  concern  or  packer, 
either  in  office  or  calling  on  trade.  Well  experienced  as  corres¬ 
pondent  and  competent.  Assume  charge  of  department. 

Address  Box  B-1654  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  in  can¬ 
ning  plant.  Quality  packer  on  No.  1,  2  and  10  cans,  also  on 
peas,  tomatoes,  string  beans,  and  any  and  all  fruits.  20  years 
experience  with  the  best  of  references.  Salary  reasonable. 
Now  open  for  position. 

Address  Box  B-1657,  care  The  Canning  Trade 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Assistant  Research  Chemist  with 
can  manufacturing  concern  or  in  laboratory  for  the  analyses 
of  goods.  Recent  college  graduate  in  Biology,  specializing  in 
Bacteriology  and  Biochemistry.  A-1  record.  Settled.  Reason¬ 
able.  Address  Box  B-1656,  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— To  build  or  manage  and  superintend  can¬ 
nery  packing  most  all  lines.  30  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices.  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2  J  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  siz . .  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIft$  OF  TIN  flATt  -  tlACK  lAON  -  CAlVANI/tD  lAON  -  MBRC 


WANTED — A  first  class  Catsup  and  Chilli  Sauce  Cook,  who  can 
make  a  high  grade  fancy  product  as  well  as  a  standard  product. 
Must  be  efficient  worker  and  have  good  reputation.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  One  preferred  who  also  fully  understands  the  harvest¬ 
ing,  curing  and  packing  of  a  full  line  of  Pickle  products. 

Address  Box  B-1661  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 

Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  -  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 
39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1646,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 


1  SOUDER 

MFG.  CO.  1 

1  ManufactuT€T9  of  I 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel 

Crushers 

Catalog  on  Request 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

**A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edttion  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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‘B  Cans  are  Tight  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAM ERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MASPETH.  N.  Y. 


Ill  EAST  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 


B  Cans  are  Best  Cans' 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


BALTIMORE,  APRIL  22,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Tomato  Prices  Cut  By  Canners  Without  Any  Good 
Reason — ^The  Fruit  Situation  in  the  Northwest — 
Italian  Tomatoes  Selling  Readily  at  Prices  Above 
American. 

HE  MARKET  —No.  2  canned  tomatoes  sold  on  the 
New  York  market  for  less  than  $1.05  this  past 
week,  and  even  the  market  operators  would  like 
to  know  why.  The  Southern  1929  packed  tomatoes 
from  Florida,  which  have  been  used  as  an  excuse  for 
the  break  in  tomato  prices,  have  about  passed  out  of 
the  picture,  and  all  the  spot  canned  tomatoes  in  first 
hands  are  said  to  be  in  the  Tri-State  territory,  and  they 
are  a  very  small  package.  There  are  not  enough  of 
them  to  keep  the  market  supplied  until  the  new  sea¬ 
son’s  pack  is  ready,  and  the  operators  would  like  to 
know  why  the  canners  cut  their  prices,  as  they  did 
this  week.  And  so  would  the  entire  industry.  It  will 
take  four  million  cases  of  tomatoes  to  supply  just  or¬ 
dinary  demands  between  now  and  new  packed  goods, 
and  even  the  most  optimistic  cannot  scrape  up  a  million 
cases  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  in  first  hands.  All  of  which 
is  merely  noted  to  illustrate  how  unaccountable  are 
the  ways  of  the  tomato  and  of  the  tomato  canner. 

Spinach — As  mentioned  last  week  they  tried  to  pack 
a  little  spinach  in  this  city  last  week,  and  possibly  again 
this  week,  but  on  a  very  small  scale,  because  this  be¬ 
lated  crop  is  light  and  not  too  good.  Following  the 
summer  temperatures  and  actual  summer  days  of  the 
first  part  of  this  famous  month  of  April,  there  has  come 
a  real  touch  of  winter  this  week:  several  days  of  the 
hardest,  steadiest,  coldest  rain,  sprinkled  with  sleet 
and  snow,  that  this  section  has  ever  experienced,  and 
while  this  has  not  hurt  crops  or  fruit  trees  it  did  put 
an  end  to  the  budding  hopes  of  an  early  summer.  'The 
rain  was  needed  but  not  ice-water  that  was  delivered. 
And  this  has  not  helped  the  canners  who  hoped  to  see 
their  new  spinach  crop  follow  the  example  of  the  grass, 
and  grow  like  the  famous  green-day  tree.  April  is  very 
decidedly  normal  at  this  writing.  And  the  condition 
extends  well  to  the  westward  of  us. 

Fruits — ^Further  news  of  the  disasterous  freeze  in 
California  has  come  to  hand  and  is  given  in  our  Cali¬ 


fornia  market  report,  and  you  will  note  that  there  is 
no  hysteria  about  the  account;  they  have,  apparently, 
certain  lost  $50,000,000  worth  of  fruit  and  other  crops, 
and  they  say  that  the  further  the  investigations  go  the 
worse  the  picture  becomes.  They  speak  of  it  as  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  calamity,  and  it  must  be  just  that. 

Naturally  thoughts  go  up  to  the  famous  Northwest¬ 
ern  section  where  the  great  mass  of  berries,  especially, 
are  grown,  and  where  fruit  is  also  a  big  item.  We  have 
from  our  special  correspondent  out  there  a  very  good 
report,  just  at  hand,  which  reads: 

“Due  to  the  report  of  crop  damage  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  during  the  past  few  days,  canners  in  the 
Northwest  are  receiving  many  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  Eastern  trade,  regarding  crop 
conditions  in  the  Northwest. 

“To  date,  no  report  of  damage  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  has  been  received  from  the  various  produc¬ 
ing  districts.  This  applies  to  both  berries  and  tree 
fruits.  About  the  only  reaction  produced  in  the 
Northwest  by  the  California  situation  to  date,  is 
the  advancing  of  some  growers’  ideas  of  the  value 
of  raw  fruit,  this  being  applicable  particularly  to 
cherries  and  pears.  If  it  develops  later,  and  it 
probably  will,  that  the  frost  damage  to  both  of 
these  fruits  in  California  is  not  as  serious  as  first 
reports  indicated,  the  situation  will  probably  settle 
back  to  normal. 

“Northwest  fruits  and  berries  are  not  yet  in 
bloom,  having  been  retarded  by  continued  cold  and 
wet  weather,  which  conditions  has  been  generally 
regarded  as  iDeneficial,  in  that  they  are  further  re¬ 
moved  from  the  danger  of  late  frosts. 

“It  is  predicted  that  the  extreme  shortage  of 
peaches  and  apricots  in  California  will  place  all 
spot  and  future  Northwest  fruits  and  berries  in  a 
much  stronger  position. 

“The  only  spot  stocks  of  consequence  in  the 
Northwest  at  the  present  time  are  No.  20  apples 
which  are  being  held  firm  at  $4,  and  No.  10  water 
blackberries  at  $4.50.  Practically  all  No.  10  water 
blackberries  in  Oregon  have  been  sold  out,  with 
only  Washington  stocks  remaining. 

“The  remainder  of  last  year’s  pack  of  No.  2 
choice  Loganberries,  is  now  being  sluffed  off  on  the 
English  market  at  around  $1.40  to  $1.45  per  dozen, 
f .  o.  b.  Pacific  coast,  steamer,  shipping  points.  This 
price  is  ridiculous  in  comparison  with  the  actual 
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cost  of  the  merchandise,  and  it  would  seem  that  on 
this  level  domestic  buyers  could  take  advantage  of 
this  very  fine  fruit  for  a  quick  turnover.” 

It  is  evident  the  fruit  canners  of  the  East  are  in  for 
an  especially  find  season  this  year  though  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  complain  of  the  market  conditions 
of  the  past  few  years.  Fruit  crops  at  present  promise 
well,  the  blossoming  has  been  heavier  than  usual,  and 
if  they  get  through  without  a  visit  from  Jack  Frost 
there  ought  to  be  a  big  harvest. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  heavy  importations  of 
Italian  tomatoes,  but  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  not 
going  into  competion  with  the  less  than  $1.05  No.  2  to¬ 
matoes  mentioned  at  the  beginning.  A  carload  or  so  of 
such  tomatoes  was  taken  in  this  week  by  an  Italian  im¬ 
porting  firm  near  us,  and  they  tell  us  that  they  sell 
these.  No.  3  tomatoes,  at  $5  per  case,  or  $2.50  per  dozen. 
That  means  that  they  go  out  to  the  Italian  consumers 
at  about  30c  per  can,  against  not  more  than  20c  for  a 
similar  can  of  American  packed  tomatoes.  The  Italian 
can  is  slightly  wider  but  not  quite  as  tall  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  No.  3  can,  holding,  we  estimate,  about  equal 
amounts.  They  are  neatly  labelled,  and  packed  in 
strong  wooden  boxes,  using  not  less  than  half-inch 
boards  on  sides  and  inch  boards  at  ends,  and  strapped. 
They  arrived  in  excellent  condition.  The  importers 
say  that  they  sell  rapidly. 

The  canned  foods  market  has  been  quiet  this  week, 
with  few  or  no  changes  in  price  quotations.  Spots  are 
cleaned  up  to  a  point  where  trading,  is,  necessarily, 
slow.  Futures  are  moving  slowly  because  the  canners 
are  quite  well  sold  up. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Tomato  Prices  Sag — California  Fruits  Stronger — No 
Western  Tomatoes — Booking  Northwestern  Fruits. 
Corn  Slack — Expect  Cleanup  on  Peas — Spinach  Firm. 
Salmon  Better — Sardine  Canners  Commence. 

New  York,  April  18,  1929. 

OWER — Notwithstanding  the  fairly  healthy  sta¬ 
tistical  position  of  the  market  for  standard  toma¬ 
toes,  prices  have  again  sagged  this  week,  and  it 
appears  that  canners  are  having  difficulty  in  maintain¬ 
ing  their  markets  even  at  the  lowered  price  level. 
Changes  of  outstanding  importance  in  the  remainder  of 
the  canned  foods  market  were  lacking  this  week.  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  were  strengthening  in  sympathy  with  the 
strong  outlook  for  new  packs,  and  holders  of  1928  fruits 
were  showing  less  disposition  to  sell.  In  fact,  some  can¬ 
ners  are  quoted  as  stating  that  1928  pack  fruits  at  cur¬ 
rent  prices  look  like  good  property  to  hold  and  carry 
over  into  the  coming  season. 

Southern  Tomatoes — Business  has  been  done  in 
standard  2s  this  week  at  $1.05  per  dozen,  and  buyers 
report  that  it  is  possible  to  pick  up  stocks  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  at  an  even  $1.  Taking  statistics  on  spot  holdings 
of  Southern  tomatoes  at  their  face  value,  the  present 
position  of  the  market  is  difficult  to  reconcile.  Reports 
from  packing  centers  indicate  that  stocks  of  standard 
tomatoes  held  by  canners  in  the  Tri-States  are  equal  to 


about  just  two  weeks’  consumption  at  a  normal  rate  of 
buying.  Standard  3s  have  held  their  own  in  the  face 
of  the  slump  in  2s,  with  canners  continuing  to  quote  at 
$1.75  a  dozen.  No.  10s  are  also  quite  steady  at  $5.40  to 
$5.50  per  dozen  at  canneries.  No  change  has  developed 
in  the  futures  situation,  prices  holding  at  52i/^  to  55c 
for  Is,  80c  for  2s,  $1.20  for  3s,  and  $3.85  to  $4  for  10s. 

Western  Tomatoes — There  is  no  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  affecting  tomatoes  of  midwestern  pack.  Spots  are 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  interest  is  now  centered  on  new 
pack.  Prices  for  Indiana  standards  are  held  at  90c  for 
2s,  $1.30  for  3s  and  $4.00  for  10s,  with  the  usual  differ¬ 
ential  on  extra  standards.  California  packers  are  re¬ 
ported  closely  sold  up  on  futures,  with  21/2S  standards 
quoted  at  $1.05  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 

California  Fruits — Leading  California  packers  are 
still  withdrawn  on  future  fruits,  and  the  situation  on 
spots  is  working  in  firmer  ground.  Jobbers  have  shown 
a  little  more  inclination  to  buy  California  fruits  for 
prompt  shipment  from  the  Coast,  in  anticipation  of  a 
possible  shortage  on  some  lines  in  the  new  pack,  due  to 
crop  damage.  Most  distributors,  however,  are  still  hold¬ 
ing  off  of  the  market  pending  more  definite  advices  re¬ 
garding  the  extent  of  the  frost  damage  in  California. 

Oregon  and  Washington  Fruits — Northwestern  pack¬ 
ers  are  looking  for  good  crops  of  berries,  pears  and 
cherries,  and  have  booked  a  substantial  volume  on  fu¬ 
ture  contracts.  It  is  expected  that  if  early  estimates 
of  the  crop  damage  to  various  fruits  in  California 
should  prove  correct,  that  California  packers  will  be 
buyers  in  the  Oregon  and  Washington  markets  on  a 
number  of  lines.  The  possibility  of  a  development 
along  this  line  is  naturally  exerting  a  rather  bullish 
effect  upon  the  position  of  the  market  for  Northwestern 
fruits. 

Corn — A  slack  market  is  again  noted  on  this  item, 
which  is  weak  in  tone.  Standard  crushed  of  Southern 
pack  is  still  held  around  $1.00  per  dozen  at  canneries 
on  both  spots  and  futures,  with  Western  packers  offer¬ 
ing  at  10c  under  this  figure.  Steady  markets  for  fancy 
corn  rule,  both  on  spots  and  futures. 

Peas — Carryover  stocks  of  standard  peas  are  moving 
readily  into  distributing  channels  at  $1.05  per  dozen, 
and  canners  expect  to  have  close  to  a  total  cleanup  of 
old  pack  before  the  1929  pack  starts  coming  into  the 
warehouses.  The  statistical  position  of  the  market  for 
extra  standards  and  fancy  siftings  is  in  similar  posi¬ 
tion.  New  packs  have  sold  well,  and  the  market  on 
standards  appears  to  have  stiffened  a  little. 

Stringless  Beans — While  Southern  packers  are  about 
sold  up  on  standard  2s,  remaining  holdings  are  moving 
out  around  $1.25  per  dozen.  With  the  season  drawing 
along  and  new  packs  available  at  $1.05  per  dozen,  can¬ 
ners  have  abandoned  hope  for  the  expected  rise  to  $1.50 
per  dozen  on  this  item. 

Spinach — Both  California  and  Maryland  packs  have 
been  showing  firmness  this  week.  Canners  have  booked 
a  fairly  substantial  amount  of  future  business. 

Salmon — With  warmer  weather  at  hand,  interest  in 
pink  salmon  is  on  the  increase,  and  a  little  business  is 
reported  on  stocks  for  coast  shipment.  Canners  are 
quoting  $1.75  per  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  Seattle,  and  the  market 
appears  fairly  well  established  at  that  level.  Chums 
range  $1.35  to  $1.40  per  dozen  on  the  coast.  Red  tails 
are  rather  closely  cleaned  up  in  first  hands,  and  packers 
are  steady  at  $2.75  per  dozen  on  favored  brands. 

Sardines — Maine  sardine  canners  have  started  opera¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  get  much  of  a  line  on  the 
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pack  prospects.  Carryover  stocks  from  last  year’s  pack 
are  understood  to  be  pretty  well  liquidated,  and  the 
market  is  in  fairly  firm  position.  California  sardines 
are  showing  a  better  feeling,  canners  being  well  sold  up 
on  the  spring  pack. 

Tuna — California  packers  are  showing  unwillingness 
to  meet  buyers’  views  as  to  prices,  and  it  appears  that 
the  basis  established  by  the  packers  for  spring  packs 
will  be  established  and  maintained.  Jobbers  have  not 
been  very  heavy  buyers  of  tuna  during  repent  months, 
and  their  stocks  require  considerable  replenishing  for 
their  spring  and  summer  needs.  The  run  of  fish  off 
Southern  California  has  slackened  and  canners’  stocks 
are  reported  rather  light. 

Asparagus — Jobbers  have  booked  a  fair  volume  of  as¬ 
paragus  on  the  basis  of  opening  prices,  recently  an¬ 
nounced,  but  there  has  been  relatively  little  business 
since.  It  is  expected  that  the  distributors  will  adhere 
to  what  has  become  just  about  a  fixed  policy  on  aspara¬ 
gus,  that  of  stocking  in  a  small  way  at  the  start  of  the 
season,  and  depending  upon  the  packers  to  carry  the 
pack,  and  come  into  the  market  for  small  lots  as  needed. 

Canners  Visiting — John  McCarthy,  of  the  Heart  o’ 
Maine  Packing  Co.,  and  Ernest  Simon,  of  Greenebaum 
Bros.,  Seaford,  Del.,  were  visiting  the  West  Side  this 
week. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Greatly  Revived  Interest  in  California  Canned  Foods. 
Southern  and  Eastern  Peach  Canners  to  Greatly  En¬ 
large  Packs  of  Syrup  Peaches — No  Tomatoes  to  Be 
Had — Steady  Movement  in  Peas. 

Chicago,  April  18,  1929. 

HE  outstanding  feature  among  the  canned  foods 
craft  this  week  has  been  the  generally  revived  in¬ 
terest  in  California  canned  foods ;  the  buyers  have 
found  that  packers  were  off  the  market,  either  through 
uncertainty  or  because  their  neighbors  had  scared  them 
off  the  market.  This  has  created  a  bullish  wave,  and  a 
condition  (whether  or  not  as  serious  as  described) 
which  has  enabled  a  few  better  posted  operators  to  sell 
many  thousands  of  cases  at  substantial  advances  over 
prices  at  which  they  were  begging  for  orders  two  weeks 
ago. 

There  is  passing  interest  in  Michigan  and  New  York 
fruit  conditions;  no  cold  snap  has  thus  far  been  ru¬ 
mored,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  crop  outlook  is  good. 

Southern  and  Eastern  peach  canners  speak  of  plans 
to  greatly  enlarge  their  packs  of  syrup  peaches  this 
year  if  California  prices  hold  to  levels  which  are  at 
present  rumored. 

Tomatoes — None  to  be  had  excepting  from  second 
hands.  No.  10  extra  standards  at  $6.75,  standards  at 
$6,  No.  2  extra  standards  at  $1.30,  standard  at  $1.15,  all 
ex-warehouse  Chicago.  Consumer  interest  is  slow  and 
such  sales  as  are  made  are  said  to  be  in  very  small  de¬ 
nominations. 

We  hear  of  very  little  action  on  future  tomatoes  re¬ 
cently  as  compared  with  the  heavy  business  which  was 
booked  earlier. 

Tomato  Puree — Extra  standard  No.  10  puree  at  $6.50 
to  $7.00  is  basis  at  which  some  few  sales  have  been 
made;  some  conservative  operators  are  just  scratching 
the  item  from  their  lists  uuntil  there  is  some  possible 


profit  on  resale.  A  condition  of  extreme  quiet  is  likely 
to  prevail  on  puree  until  supplies  become  again  ade¬ 
quate. 

Com — ^The  exaggerated  rumors  of  plans  for  a  foolish 
overproduction  which  were  current  recently  have  been 
tempered  down  and  buyers  generally  realize  that  any 
attractive  trades  they  might  pick  up  at  this  time  will 
prove  themselves  good  property  later.  A  few  canners 
who  were  anxious  to  clean  up  their  warerooms  have  had 
little  difficulty  in  placing  some  specially  figured  lots 
with  smart  buyers.  Consumer  interest  in  corn  con¬ 
tinues  good,  and  with  a  long  spring  and  summer  ahead 
of  us  owners  of  cannery  surpluses  are  not  unduly  con¬ 
cerned. 

Peas — Steady  movement  at  prices  which  have  been 
ruling.  Owners  of  unsold  stocks  have  most  of  them 
had  unacceptable  chances  to  sell  out  recently  at  some 
concesions  from  their  present  lists,  a  condition  which 
indicates  an  enormous  hole  to  be  filled  when  buyers’  and 
sellers’  price  ideas  can  be  brought  together. 

A  condition  may,  shortly  prevail,  at  least  for  a  brief 
period,  when  sellers  can  exercise  their  insistence  that 
the  goods  go  out  under  their  factory  label  or  not  at  all. 
Not  a  few  pea  canners  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  good  will  asset  of  established  repeat  dealings 
through  orderly  jobbing  channels  is  something  which 
they  have  been  overlooking,  and  that  the  operations  of 
buying  interests  who  have  been  forcing  onto  them  ir¬ 
regular  and  unethical  sales  terms  builds  nothing  of  per¬ 
manent  repeat  value  for  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  conditions 
which  are  badly  impairing  the  business  which  they  en¬ 
joy  from  all  other  customers. 

String  Beans — With  the  nearness  of  next  crop  and 
the  increasing  pressure  of  Southern  sellers,  buyers 
have  most  of  them  adopted  the  policy  of  sitting  back 
and  say  that  when  they  can  pass  on  actual  new  pack 
samples  and  get  actual  delivery  dates  from  their  buyers 
they  will  do  business.  They  say  the  matter  of  a  few 
days  difference  on  delivery  as  compared  with  their  com¬ 
petitor  is  not  serious  as  compared  with  the  advantages 
likely  to  follow  a  rigidly  maintained  policy  of  spot  buy¬ 
ing  on  beans. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 


Second  Tomato  Seed  Beds  Being  Made— Some  Cars  of 
Mixed  Sizes  Sold,  the  Odds  and  Ends  of  the  Tomato 
Pack — Hard  to  Find  Canners  Willing  to  Take  More 
Futures — Jobbers  Report  Retailers  Buying  Futures. 
The  Bean  Acreage. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  April  18,  1929. 

EATHER — ^There  have  been  some  light  frosts  in 
the  Ozarks  during  the  past  week,  but  no  damage 
reported.  There  has  also  been  more  or  less 
rainfall,  which  is  usual  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Tomato  Seed  Beds — During  the  present  week  tomato 
growers  generally  were  sowing  their  second  seed  beds. 
Later  in  the  month  most  growers  will  make  a  third  sow¬ 
ing  in  order  to  be  absolutely  sure  of  having  an  ample 
supply  of  tomato  plants. 

Tomato  Acreage — Canners  here  and  there  through¬ 
out  the  district  have  reported  additional  tomato  acreage 
contracted,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  total 
acreage  for  this  year’s  pack  will  be  very  close  around 
the  contracted  acreage  of  last  year. 
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Spot  Tomato  Sales— Two  or  three  cars  of  spot  toma¬ 
toes  have  been  sold  during  the  past  week,  same  being 
mixed  cars,  consisting  of  odds  and  ends  of  different 
sizes  held  by  canners.  These  few  sales  have  been  made 
at  canners’  full  asking  prices,  and  buyers  show  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  take  whatever  sizes  are  obtainable,  realizing 
perhaps  with  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  spot  toma¬ 
toes  that  any  size  cans  will  be  taken  by  the  consuming 
public. 

Future  Tomatoes — There  is  some  business  being 
done  in  the  sale  of  future  tomatoes.  However,  there 
are  no  good  size  blocks  on  the  market.  There  are  a  few 
canners  scattered  throughout  the  district  who  will  con¬ 
firm  a  sale  for  one  or  two  cars  of  futures,  but  we  have 
found  in  every  instance  that  the  canners  show  no  in¬ 
clination  to  confirm  sales  except  at  full  asking  prices. 
The  prices  on  future  tomatoes  range  as  follows : 

No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  52  V2  to  55c;  No.  303  cans,  16 
oz.,  75c  to  TTi/oc;  No.  2  standards,  80c  to  85c;  No.  21/2 
standards,  $1.10  to  $1.15 ;  No.  10  standards,  $4,  f .  o.  b. 
factory  points. 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  canners  who 
would  be  in  position  to  confirm  any.  sales  of  future  to¬ 
matoes  in  No.  21/2  and  No.  10  cans.  There  will  not  be 
nearly  as  many  canners  who  will  pack  tomatoes  in  No. 
303  cans  as  was  expected.  There  are  only  just  a  limited 
number  of  canners  in  Missouri  who  will  pack  any  toma¬ 
toes  in  No.  1  standard  10  oz.  cans,  as  the  principal  de¬ 
mand  for  this  size  can  comes  from  the  South.  The  big 
end  of  the  pack  is  put  up  by  canners  in  Arkansas. 

Mixed  Cars — It  is  observed  that  each  vear  shows  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  tomatoes  in  mixed  car  ship¬ 
ment.  We  believe  it  would  be  to  the  buver’s  interest 
who  wants  tomatoes  of  two  or  more  sizes  for  mixed  car 
shipment  to  anticipate  their  probable  requirements,  and 
place  their  orders  for  futures  in  order  to  be  sure  of  ob¬ 
taining  assortments  wanted.  The  majority  of  canners 
in  the  Ozarks  pack  only  in  No.  2  cans. 

Crop  Outlook — Canners  and  growers  alike  seem  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  favorable  prospects  for  a 
good  crop  season;  this,  of  course,  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  kind  of  weather  which  prevails  from  time  to 
time,  for  everyone  knows  that  an  excessive  rainy  period 
or  a  long-continued  drouth  is  disastrous,  not  only  to 
the  growing  of  a  tomato  crop,  but  to  many  other  kinds 
of  farm  products. 

Retailers  Buying  Futures — Jobbers  are  reporting 
from  different  jobbing  centers  that  the  retail  grocers 
are  placing  more  liberal  orders  for  future  tomatoes 
than  has  been  the  case  for  several  years  past.  In  some 
instances  jobbing  grocers  have  come  back  into  the 
market  for  a  second  purchase  of  future  tomatoes,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  their  reason  for  doing  so  was  the  fact  that 
they  have  sold  up  to  retailers  to  cover  their  first  pur¬ 
chases.  This  brings  about  a  much  more  healthy  con 
dition  than  that  which  has  existed  for  several  years. 

Green  Bean  Acreage — We  have  no  late  information 
indicating  an  increase  in  the  bean  acreage  for  this 
year’s  pack.  It  is  too  early  in  the  season  for  sowing 
bean  seed,  and  the  real  bean  acreage  for  canning  pur¬ 
poses  cannot  be  determined  till  the  end  of  the  seed  sow¬ 
ing  period.  The  tonnage  yield  of  beans  per  acre  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  our  crop  season. 

Future  Green  Beans — No  change  whatever  in  the 
prices  on  future  gren  beans.  Cut  stringless:  Is  stand¬ 
ard,  10  oz.,  70  to  75c;  No.  303s,  16  oz.,  95c;  No.  2  size, 
$1.00 ;  No.  21/^  size,  $1.35 ;  No.  10  size,  $5.00,  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  points,  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Some  canners 


have  sold  up  on  future  green  beans.  However,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  confirm  a  limited  business  at  the  range  of  prices 
quoted. 

Fruit  Crop — Prospects  are  very  favorable  for  a  boun¬ 
tiful  fruit  crop  this  year  throughout  the  entire  Mis- 
souri-Arkansas  Ozarks. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Seafood  Factories  Idle — Fresh  Water  Has  Driven  the 

Shrimp  Out — Many  Ultimately  Improve  Conditions. 

No  Market  Because  No  Shrimp  to  Sell — Fresh  Water 

May  Have  Killed  Oysters — Most  Oyster  Canners 

Have  Withdrawn  Prices. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  18, 1929. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  situation  in  this  section  is  un¬ 
changed  and  the  prospect  for  a  spring  pack  is  no 
more  encouraging  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  The 
seafood  factories  in  Alabama  are  idle  and  they  have  re¬ 
duced  their  overhead  to  a  minimum,  which  indicates 
that  they  are  prepared  for  a  long  spell  of  idleness. 

The  freshet  from  the  heavy  rains  and  the  flooded  con¬ 
dition  of  the  rivers  in  this  locality  have  driven  the 
shrimp  well  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  shrimpers.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  Mobile  Bay  is  as  fresh  as  any  river,  and  the 
water  is  even  brackish  for  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay. 

The  one  redeeming  feature  this  prolonged  freshet 
may  have  is  that  it  is  covering  the  botom  of  Mobile  Bay 
with  a  sediment  that  seems  to  be  a  very  attractive  and 
appetizing  food  for  the  shrimp,  therefore  after  the  salt 
water  comes  back  Mobile  Bay  should  be  an  ideal  feed¬ 
ing  grounds  for  shrimp,  like  it  was  several  years  ago. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  known  of  the  habits  of  the 
shrimp,  but  several  years  ago  Mobile  Bay  was  literally 
full  of  shrimp,  and  it  got  to  be  quite  an  important 
shrimp  Ashing  ground.  Let  us  hope  that  history  will 
repeat  itself. 

There  is  no  market  for  canned  shrimp  in  this  section 
at  this  time,  because  there  is  none  to  be  had,  and  while 
a  packer  could  no  doubt  get  $2  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
shrimp  if  he  had  a  can  of  them,  yet  this  could  hardly 
be  considered  the  market  price. 

The  raw  headless  shrimp  situation  in  this  section  at 
this  time  is  very  peculiar,  l^cause,  notwithstanding  the 
limited  supply  of  shrimp  in  this  territory,  the  demand 
is  slack,  and  why  this  condition  exists  it  is  difficult  to 
explain. 

Oysters — The  indications  are  that  the  oysters  in  Al¬ 
abama  have  all  been  killed  by  the  prolonged  freshet, 
and  whether  there  will  be  enough  life  left  on  the  reefs 
to  revive  them  will  not  be  determined  until  after  the 
Conservation  Department  of  Alabama  surveys  the  reefs 
when  the  salt  water  comes  back  into  the  Bay  again. 
This  was  the  reason  why  the  seafood  canning  plants 
shut  down  on  oysters  two  weeks  ago,  and  they  have 
been  idle  ever  since  because  there  have  been  no  shrimp 
to  pack. 

Practically  the  same  conditions  exist  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  except  that  the  damage  to  the  reefs  in 
these  two  states  was  not  as  great  as  in  Alabama,  but  as 
a  conservative  measure  the  Mississippi  Oyster  Commis¬ 
sion  abruptly  closed  the  Mississippi  oyster  reefs  on 
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April  15th,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  open 
until  May  1st,  which  is  the  time  when  the  closed  season 
for  canning  oysters  goes  into  effect. 

It  appears  that  the  prices  on  cove  oysters  are  sus¬ 
pended  temporarily,  because  the  majority  of  the  pack¬ 
ers  have  withdrawn  from  the  oyster  market  to  check 
up  on  their  orders  and  their  pack  and  thus  be  in  a 
position  to  cope  more  intelligently  with  the  situation 
for  with  this  new  turn  of  affairs,  it  is  almost  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  there  will  not  be  any  oysters  packed  in  Ala¬ 
bama  next  year  and  very  few,  if  any  packed  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  therefore  it  behooves  every  packer  of  oysters  in 
this  section  to  be  on  their  guard  and  not  be  over¬ 
anxious  to  move  their  pack,  because  they  may  be  sorry 
afterwards.  The  cool  weather  that  has  visited  this 
section  this  past  week  has  somewhat  stimulated  the  de¬ 
mand  for  raw  oysters  and  may  prolong  the  raw  oyster 
season  through  the  month  of  April,  but  the  demand  is 
light  at  its  best. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley," 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Frosts  Hit  the  Choicest  Fruits — No  Fruits  Soared,  But 
Peaches  Hit  Hardest — Correcting  Early  Reports — 
An  Agricultural  Calamity  for  California — Details  of 
the  Freeze — No  More  Selling  Until  Final  Outcome  is 
Clearer — Pineapple  Prices  Expected  to  Be  Higher. 

San  Francisco,  April  18,  1929. 

OLD — The  cold  weather  which  has  marked  the 
past  several  months  culminated  in  a  series  of 
frosts  during  the  past  week,  resulting  in  a  stag¬ 
gering  loss  to  fruit  and  nut  interests.  Preliminary  es¬ 
timates  of  Federal,  State  and  local  experts  place  the 
loss  at  not  less  than  $50,000,000,  with  a  possibility  that 
it  may  reach  much  more.  The  frosts  were  heaviest  in 
the  districts  where  the  choicest  fruits  are  grown  and 
in  some  places  the  loss  is  complete.  No  fruits  have 
been  spared,  but  the  heaviest  damage  has  been  to 
loaches,  cherries  and  apricots.  Even  should  there  be 
no  more  frost,  crops  of  deciduous  fruits  will  be  very 
light,  with  only  a  sprinkling  of  some  varieties  in  pro¬ 
tected  spots. 

Press  reports  picture  the  freeze  as  the  most  severe  on 
record  and  coming  later  than  ever  before,  both  of  which 
are  misleading,  since  much  lower  temperatures  have 
prevailed  ajid  killing  frosts  have  come  as  late  as  the 
first  week  in  May,  as  the  writer  can  testify  by  sad  ex¬ 
perience.  However,  the  loss  is  by  far  the  heaviest  ever 
experienced  by  California  fruit  growers,  since  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  now  more  widespread  and  the  acreage  is 
many  times  larger  than  was  the  case  when  the  last 
general  freeze  occurred.  The  loss  is  so  appaling,  fol¬ 
lowing  two  years  of  unprofitable  operations  for  peach 
growers,  that  G.  H.  Hecke,  California  State  Director 
of  Agriculture,  has  brought  the  disaster  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature,  now  in  session,  characterizing 
it  as  “an  agricultural  calamity.” 

State  Director  Hecke,  in  his  statement  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  the  1928  crop  of 
deciduous  fruits,  grapes  and  nuts  was  about  $110,000,- 
000,  and  that  figured  on  the  prices  paid  growers  last 
year,  the  loss  by  frost  is  not  less  than  $50,000,000.  He 
said  that  frost  warnings  were  broadcast  and  that  all 
precautions  were  taken  by  growers  to  save  their  crops, 
but  that  only  in  isolated  instances  were  their  efforts 
successful.  Districts  that  were  usually  safe  from  frost 


were  visited  by  the  recent  freezes  and  but  compara¬ 
tively  few  growers  were  equipped  to  effectively  fight 
the  drop  in  temperature. 

E.  E.  Kaufman,  chief  of  the  Federal  State  Crop  Re¬ 
porting  Service,  declares  that  the  damage  is  apparently 
more  general  and  more  serious  than  was  at  first  sup¬ 
posed,  and  his  estimates  of  losses  are  higher  than  those 
of  State  Director  Hecke.  He  suggests,  however,  that 
the  higher  prices  which  will  undoubtedly  prevail  will 
help  offset  losses. 

Canning  peach  growers  in  Yuba,  Sutter  and  Butte 
counties,  where  the  cream  of  the  cling  peach  crop  is 
produced,  have  suffered  the  heaviest  loss.  The  peach 
crop  here  has  been  almost  entirely  wiped  out,  the  loss 
being  estimated  at  95  per  cent.  Apricots  and  early 
walnuts  here  are  declared  to  be  a  total  loss ;  plums  and 
prunes,  80  per  cent  loss;  almonds,  60  per  cent,  and 
grapes,  75  per  cent.  In  Stanislaus  county  all  fruits  and 
nuts  have  been  damaged  to  the  extent  of  about  60  per 
cent.  In  the  vicinity  of  Chico  the  loss  to  fruits  has 
been  about  75  per  cent.  In  Shasta  county  the  loss  is 
reported  to  be  about  60  per  cent  to  peaches ;  pears,  20 
per  cent;  strawberries,  80  per  cent,  and  apples,  20  per 
cent.  The  loss  in  Tehama  county  is  estimated  at  95  per 
cent  to  almonds,  75  per  cent  to  peaches,  60  per  cent  to 
prunes,  and  50  per  cent  to  apricots.  Further  south  the 
freeze  was  not  as  heavy  and  losses  are  correspondingly 
lighter.  Some  damage  has  been  done  in  Fresno,  Tulare 
and  Kern  counties,  but  fair  crops  will  be  harvested 
there  in  case  there  is  no  more  cold  weather.  In  South¬ 
ern  California  crops  have  scarcely  been  injured,  but 
the  output  of  canned  fruits  there  is  not  heavy  and  the 
pack  does  not  run  to  fancy  grades. 

Prices  Withdrawn — Both  canners  and  packers  of 
dried  fruits  have  withdrawn  prices  on  spot  stocks  and 
no  more  business  will  be  solicited  until  the  extent  of 
losses  can  be  fully  determined.  Canned  fruits  are  in 
light  supply,  with  the  exception  of  cling  peaches,  of 
which  there  is  a  quantity  still  in  first  hands,  and  re¬ 
vised  price  lists  will  undoubtedly  show  marked  ad¬ 
vances.  Cling  peaches,  which  have  been  selling  from 
$1.75  to  $2.00  a  dozen,  are  expected  to  move  up  close 
to  $3  a  dozen,  although  canners  have  made  no  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  what  the  price  will  be.  Executives  point  out 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  advance  prices  to  a  prohibi¬ 
tive  level  after  so  much  had  been  done  to  stimulate  con¬ 
sumption,  and  suggest  that  there  is  the  competition  of 
Hawaiian  pineapple,  oranges,  bananas  and  other  fruits 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Retailers  have  already 
ceased  quoting  cut-rate  prices  on  canned  peaches  and 
are  diverting  their  attention  to  other  specials  for  the 
time  being. 

The  certainty  of  light  packs  of  fruits  in  California, 
particularly  of  peaches,  is  working  quite  definitely  to 
the  advantage  of  packers  of  Hawiian  pineapple.  Open¬ 
ing  prices  will  undoubtedly  be  substantially  above 
those  of  recent  years  and  above  those  that  seemed 
likely  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  The  pinekpple  crop  is  in 
splendid  shape  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  record  output. 
This  promise  of  higher  prices  has  resulted  in  the  stock 
of  pineapple  companies  reaching  new  levels,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd. 


— Sine*  1913—  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Wholesale  Grocers  Reported  as  Lax  in  Cooperating  with  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
Gathering  Data  Dealing  With  Methods  of  Operation  by  Chain  Groups — Southern  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocer  Classes  Inefficient  Jobbers  as  “Commercially  Insane” — Vast  Problem  of 
Supplying  New  York  With  Its  Food  Problems  Complicated  by  Inefficiency  in  Distribu¬ 
tion  Which  Boosts  Costs  to  Consumers,  Says  Port  Survey. 


SLOW  TO  CO-OPERATE — Wholesale  grocers  for  the  past 
five  years  or  more  have  been  heatedly  declaring  that  “some¬ 
thing  should  be  done”  about  some  practices  of  chain  grocery 
companies  which,  it  was  contended,  were  driving  the  industry  to 
ruin.  At  the  time  the  wholesalers  hoped  for,  but  never  expected 
to  see,  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  probe  of  chain  policies. 

Now  the  probe  has  been  ordered  by  resolution  of  Congress,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  energetically  striving  to  turn  up 
material  for  a  complete  report,  and  through  the  reported  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  wholesale  grocers,  the  probe  is  threatened  with  turn¬ 
ing  into  more  or  less  of  a  “flop.”  Many  wholesale  grocers,  who 
had  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  “squawkers,”  apparently,  now 
find  that  there  is  nothing  much  they  can  squawk  about,  and  so 
are  placed  in  the  position  of  being  soreheads,  who,  it  must  be 
taken,  were  complaining  not  because  the  chain  stores  were  taking 
unfair  advantage  of  them,  but  solely  because  they  were  better 
business  men. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  wholesale  ^ocecrs  who  are 
co-operating  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  gathering 
the  data  which  it  requires,  but  there  are  enough  non-helpers  to 
slow  down  the  Commission’s  work  to  the  point  where  any  report 
it  may  make  will  be  non-comprehensive,  to  say  the  least. 

Reports  from  the  retail  front  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is 
hoped  in  grocery  circles  that  the  independent  retail  grocers  of 
the  country  will  make  a  better  showing  than  the  jobbers  are 
doing  thus  far. 

The  chain  grocers,  while  they  bitterly  opposed  the  probe  by 
the  Trade  Commission,  are  nevertheless  not  crying  over  spilled 
milk.  Robert  W.  Lyons,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Chain  Store  Association,  has  passed  a  resolution  urging  the 
chain  store  industry  as  a  whole  to  co-operate  as  fully  as  possible 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  answering  the  long  ques¬ 
tionnaire  recently  sent  out  by  that  body  to  chain  store  organiza¬ 
tions.  Officers  and  committees  of  the  association  have  already 
assured  the  Commission  of  their  full  co-operation  in  collecting 
data  that  will  supply  Congress  with  information  of  a  basic 
nature  on  the  economics  of  chain  store  distribution  and  its  fun¬ 
damental  advantages  to  the  public.” 

The  results  of  the  Commission’s  probe  into  the  chain  store 
problem  will  be  eagerly  awaited  by  the  industry  as  a  whole,  as 
its  findings  will  definitely  establish  whether  the  independent  gro¬ 
cery  trade  of  the  country  has  been  crying  wolf  with  good  cause 
or  otherwise. 

Commercial  Insanity  vs.  Common  Sense — Under  the  above  cap¬ 
tion  a  prominent  wholesale  grocer  writes  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association  as  follows:  “When  an  individual  does 
things  not  in  reason,  and  when  called  to  account  for  his  acts  and 
continues  until  an  alienist  is  called  for  an  examination,  he  finds 
his  state  of  mind  is  such  that  his  thinking  is  entirely  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  and  is  not  responsible  for  his  conduct.  He  is  then  placed  in 
confinement  and  has  trained  guards  as  his  attendants.  In  other 
words,  he  is  insane.  Just  so  in  commercial  activities,  when  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sold  regardless  of  cost,  when  the  lure  of  cash  invites 
volume  unattended  by  profit,  with  no  conception  of  first  costs  of 
doing  business;  when  truck  deliveries  are  made  without  taking 
into  account  distance;  when  excessive  discounts  are  allowed,  and 
when  seven  or  ten  days  are  forgotten,  or  when  ninety  days  or 
four  months  sometimes  are  given,  and  many  other  unbusinesslike 
methods  are  used,  then  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
it  can  be  said  that  somebody  is  commercially  insane.  Different 
from  the  individual,  he  goes  not  to  the  insane  asylum,  but  either 
into  retirement  (liquidation)  or  before  that  dreaded  court,  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  What  is  the  remedy?  That  is  the  problem  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  all  and  in  which  we  are  most  interested.  The  answer 
is  common  sense,  which  must  be  applied  by  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  retailers  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  economical  distribution  of  foodstuffs  and 
general  merchandise,  but  whatever  methods  are  used  there  is  one 
fundamental  that  we  cannot  overlook,  and  that  is  that  our  com¬ 


mon  sense  will  say  to  us  that  a  reasonable  return  on  our  invest¬ 
ment,  after  reasonable  operating  expenses  have  been  allowed  and 
some  amount  placed  to  the  credit  of  that  highly  important  ac¬ 
count  on  our  ledger  surplus,  then  success  is  our  finale.  Tennessee 
has  all  the  commercial  diseases  known  to  mankind.  Skilled  sur- 
igeons  are  in  evidence  cutting  their  way  in  most  cases  to  the  un¬ 
dertaker,  better  recognized  as  graveyard  of  failure,  but  with 
common  sense  as  a  nurse  recovery  will  be  accomplished  and  we 
can  go  our  way  with  health,  happiness  and  prosperity.” 

Food  Costs  in  New  York — Of  extreme  interest  to  wholesale 
and  retail  grocers  all  over  the  country,  and  manufacturers  and 
canners  as  well,  is  the  report  of  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York 
and  Its  Environs,  which  has  conducted  an  extensive  survey  into 
the  cost  of  food  in  New  York  and  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
high  retail  cost  of  food  in  this  area,  the  report  states,  is  not  due 
so  much  to  the  long  hauls  outside  the  areas  as  to  inefficient  sys¬ 
tems  of  distribution  after  the  food  has  reached  the  city.  A  large 
part  of  the  distribution  cost,  it  appears  from  the  report,  is  due 
to  the  cost  of  truck  haulage  through  the  city.  To  reduce  this, 
the  report  recommends  loading  and  uunloading  from  recessed 
platforms  within  buildings  instead  of  in  the  streets,  deliveries 
by  night  to  avoid  traffic  congestion,  loading  of  trucks  to  full  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  the  increased  use,  wherever  possible,  of  motor  trucks 
with  demountable  bodies  to  shorten  loading  time.  New  York, 
which  consumed  more  than  30,000,000  pounds  of  food  every  24 
hours,  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  outside  world  for  its 
supply.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  brought  here  from  an  average 
distance  of  1,500  miles,  and  most  of  the  city’s  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  come  200  miles.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  consumed  in  the  city  are  produced  within 
the  metro-'olitan  area.  The  first  step  in  the  physical  handling  of 
food  supplies  from  the  source  to  the  ultimate  destination  is  the 
movement  from  the  producer  to  the  city.  In  this  the  railroad  is 
the  most  important  agency,  with  the  steamship  ranking  second, 
and  the  motor  truck  of  relatively  little  importance.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  refrigerator  car  has  been  responsible  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  railroad.  Railroads  now  carry  75  per  cent  of  the 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  used  in  the  New  York  area,  90  .  per 
cent  of  the  dairy  products,  98  per  cent  of  the  fresh  milk,  and  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  the  livestock  and  poultry,  as  well  as  canned  foods, 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  eatables  and  other  processed  gro¬ 
ceries.  The  food  products  from  foreign  countries  naturally 
reach  the  city  by  steamship.  They  include  raw  sugar  for  refin¬ 
ing,  coffee  for  roasting,  blending,  grinding  and  packing,  and  tea 
for  blending  and  packing.  A  large  percentage  of  these  products 
and  other  non-perishable  foods  bound  for  New  York  are  received 
at  the  Bush  Terminal  in  South  Brooklyn.  The  coastwise  and 
Gulf  ships  bring  in  about  20  per  cent  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables, 
of  which  bananas  represent  at  least  half.  Much  of  the  meat 
supplyof  the  area  arrives  on  the  hoof,  and  a  special  problem  is 
created  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  slaughter-houses  within 
the  city.  In  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  there  are  34  slaughter¬ 
houses  in  operation.  There  are  none  in  the  Bronx,  Queens  or 
Staten  Island.  In  addition,  there  are  in  Manhattan  95  chicken 
slaghter-houses,  in  Brooklyn  160,  in  the  Bronx  38,  in  Queens  31, 
and  in  Staten  Island  6.  It  is  to  the  complicated  system  of  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  city  proper  which  the  report  devotes  most  attention. 
These,  it  is  pointed  out.  may  be  grouped  as  primary,  secondary 
and  retail  markets. 

The  primary  market  is  known  as  Washington  Market,  and  it 
comprises  the  area  between  Fulton  Street  and  Light  Street,  and 
from  Hudson  Street  to  West  Street,  including  a  number  of  Hud¬ 
son  River  piers  directly  opposite.  In  this  area  are  located  the 
stores  of  the  wholesalers,  jobbers  and  commission  men,  ware¬ 
houses  for  dry  and  cold  storage,  and  the  West  Side  freight  line 
of  the  New  York  Central  Raiilroad.  'There  are  six  secondary 
wholesale  markets — West  Washington,  Gansevoort  and  Harlem 
Markets,  in  Manhatan;  the  Bronx  Produce  House  and  the  West¬ 
chester  Market  in  the  Bronx,  and  the  Wallabout  Market  in 
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Brooklyn.  Queens  and  Staten  Island  have  no  such  secondary 
markets.  There  are,  in  addition,  a  few  retail  markets  which 
handle  a  small  percentage  of  the  food  products  of  the  area,  and 
there  also  is  a  wholesale  fish  market  and  a  wholesale  oyster  mar¬ 
ket.  A  large  municipal  market  has  been  built  in  the  Bronx,  near 
the  Harlem  River,  on  Exterior  Street,  but  it  was  not  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  1928,  when  the  survey  was  completed.  Foods  arriving  in 
the  primary  markets  are  disposed  of  in  numerous  ways.  Usually 
the  produce  is  sold,  by  auction  or  private  sale,  to  the  jobbers  who 
come  from  secondary  markets,  or  from  the  primary  market  dis¬ 
trict,  or  from  neighboring  centers,  such  as  Yonkers,  Bridgeport 
and  Newark.  Prom  the  primary  market  pier  the  produce  is 
trucked  to  the  jobber’s  place  of  business.  This  operation  may  be 
one  trucking  or  two  truckings;  in  the  latter  case  the  crates  are 
carted  from  the  pier  in  horse-drawn  trucks,  loaded  on  the  buy¬ 
er’s  truck  just  outside  the  pier,  and  then  hauled  away  to  his 
place  of  business.  The  retailer  in  turn  purchases  the  goods  from 
the  jobber  and  trucks  it  for  the  second  or  third  time  to  his  own 
place  of  business,  where  it  is  purchased  by  the  consumer. 

At  the  secondary  markets  the  transactions  are  principally  be¬ 
tween  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer.  Among  these  markets 
there  tends  to  be  specialization  of  produce.  At  the  Gansevoort 
Market,  for  instance,  meat  and  live  poultry  are  handled  almost 
exclusively.  At  the  Harlem  Market  are  located  wholesale  pro¬ 
duce  stores  and  space  for  farmers’  trucks.  Many  pushcart  ped¬ 
dlers  buy  at  this  market.  There  are  special  foods  which  do  not 
pass  through  such  markets,  or  which  pass  through  special  mar¬ 
kets  of  their  own.  They  are  milk,  dressed  meat,  livestock,  fish 
and  oysters.  Milk  is  brought  into  the  port  district  during  the 
night  by  rail,  and  is  trucked  to  the  stations  of  the  distributing 
companies.  Western  dressed  meats  are  brought  into  the  stations 
of  numerous  large  packers  in  refrigerator  cars  and  then  are  dis¬ 
tributed  direct  by  truck  to  retailers. 

New  York  receives  most  of  its  fish  from  the  Fulton  wholesale 
market,  at  Fulton  Street  and  the  East  River.  Most  of  the  fish 
comes  in  by  rail,  though  a  small  amount  comes  in  by  fishing  ves¬ 
sels  and  the  Fall  River  and  Sound  steamers.  It  is  trucked  from 
the  railroad  terminals  and  the  steamer  piers  to  the  market,  and 
from  there  to  the  retailer’s  store.  The  oyster  market  is  at  Pike 
Street  and  the  East  River,  although  oysters  are  also  sold  at 
wholesale  at  the  Fulton  Market.  The  oyster  beds  are  owned  or 
leased,  by  dealers,  who  cultivate,  gather  and  bring  the  oysters  to 
the  market  in  their  own  boats.  From  the  market  the  oysters  are 
trucked  to  the  retailer’s  establishments. 

The  last  step  in  the  process  of  distribution  of  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  is  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  This  is  done 
by  the  chain  and  retail  stores,  and  the  pushcart  and  wagon  ped¬ 
dlers.  Of  these  retailers,  there  are  about  18,532  grocery  stores 
in  the  city,  4,634  delicatessens,  6,538  fruit  and  vegetable  stores, 
and  11,758  retail  meat  markets.  In  addition,  there  are  more  than 
7,000  pushcarts  and  about  4,000  wagon  peddlers. 

The  report  repeatedly  calls  attention  to  the  impo^nce  of 
trucking  in  the  process  of  distribution,  and  directly  attributes  a 
large  part  of  the  retail  cost  of  food  to  the  expense  involved  in 
handling  foods  by  truck.  High  trucking  costs,  it  is  pointed  out, 
arise  from  the  length  of  time  required  under  present  conditions 
for  loading  and  unloading,  delays  in  traffic  and  light  loading  of 
trucks. 

The  average  length  of  a  haul  in  Manhattan  is  not  more  than 
1.5  miles,  it  was  found.  The  survey  estimated,  on  the  basis  of 
many  figures,  that  the  average  complete  cost  of  a  one-way  trip 
with  a  truck  in  New  York  is  $3.38.  This  can  be  materially  re¬ 
duced,  it  is  asserted,  by  improved  loading  methods  and  night  de¬ 
liveries. 

CLARENCE  COLBERT  DIES  SUDDENLY 


Clarence  COLBERT,  one  of  the  notable  figures 
in  the  machinery  supply  business,  died  at  his 
•home  in  Baltimore  on  Tuesday,  April  16th.  He 
drove  his  automobile  down  from  New  York  State,  more 
than  400  miles,  reaching  home  Friday  night,  and  it  is 
thought  the  exertion  was  too  much,  as  he  was  stricken 
that  night  and  gradually  grew  weaker  until  the  end 
came  on  Tuesday.  A  few  years  ago,  while  attending 
the  Atlantic  City  Convention,  he  was  stricken  while 
demonstrating  in  the  booth  of  S.  0.  Randall’s  Son,  with 
whom  he  was  then  connected;  and  for  a  long  while  it 
was  feared  he  would  not  recover.  But  he  did,  and  in 
the  past  two  years  seemed  to  have  regained  his  old 
time  vigor. 


From  the  machinery  man’s  point  of  view  Clarence 
Colbert  was  bred  in  the  purple,  for  he  was  the  son  of 
one  of  the  first  inventors  of  canning  machinery,  and  of 
can  making  machinery.  To  mention  Colbert  fillers  and 
cappers,  and  one  of  the  first  automatic  soldering  ma¬ 
chines  for  making  cans,  is  to  go  back  to  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  mechanical  inventions  in  this  business. 
The  elder  Colbert  began  in  Philadelphia,  along  with 
George  E.  Lockwood,  and  then  drifted  down  to  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  with  the  Remington  Machine  Company. 
Mention  of  these  names  will  call  to  the  minds  of  the 
older  canners  and  others  the  stirring  events  of  those 
days. 

And  Clarence  inherited  the  inventive  genius  of  his 
father.  He  brought  out  not  a  few  of  the  machines 
extensively  used  in  the  industry,  and  during  the  event¬ 
ful  years  of  his  life  served  with  first  one  and  then 
another  of  the  great  canning  machinery  firms. 

At  the  time  if  his  death  he  represented  the  Berlin- 
Chapman  Company  of  Berlin,  Wis.,  in  the  East,  and 
was  rapidly  introducing  that  excellent  line  of  canners’ 
machinery.  His  friends  were  many  and  his  loss  will 
be  keenly  felt. 

PEAS— CORN— TOMATOES— WHAT  DOES 
THE  FUTURE  HOLD? 


The  45th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  as  you  have  been  advised,  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday,  April  23rd  and  24th. 

We  have  decided  that  a  certain  set  stereotyped  pro¬ 
gram  fails  to  arouse  the  necessary  interest,  so  this 
policy  has  been  abandoned.  We  will  have,  however,  a 
few  speakers  of  note  and  they  will  bear  upon  subjects 
which  are  pertinent  to  the  allied  canning  industry. 

That  everyone  may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
a  discussion  of  those  problems  which  are  near  to  them, 
it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  have  a  round-table 
talk. 

There  are  many  questions  which  concern  your  activ¬ 
ities,  and  this  meeting  will  afford  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  these  subjects  to  light. 

The  Western  is  a  body  which  permits  heart-to-heart 
discussions.  Through  this  meeting  you  can  unburden 
your  problems  and  ideas.  It  is  up  to  you  to  reap  the 
benefits  which  the  Association  offers. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  that  the  meetings  be  well 
attended ;  not  alone  by  the  members,  but  by  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  some  phase  of  the  can¬ 
ning  business. 

Attend  the  meeting  and  get  your  friends  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  The  sessions  will  be  short  and  interesting.  Help 
make  the  Association,  of  which  you  are  an  important 
factor,  bring  some  tangible  results  to  you. 

The  meeting  will  start  on  Tuesday  with  a  luncheon 
at  12.45  o’clock  noon  in  the  Crystal  Room.  Come  pre¬ 
pared  to  submit  your  difficulties  and  to  enter  into  gen¬ 
eral  discussions. 

We  recently  sent  you  information  regarding  reduced 
railroad  fares.  The  number  required  to  secure  the  low 
rates  has  been  reduced  from  250  to  150.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this. 

This  is  the  Spring  Meeting  with  its  annual  election 
of  officers. 

A.  M.  WADSWORTH,  Secretary, 
Western  Canners  Association. 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


A  Real  Opportunity — At  Aspers,  Pa.,  there  will  be 
offered  at  auction  on  May  4th,  one  of  the  best  plants 
for  its  purposes  in  the  country.  It  offers  the  unique 
opportunity,  to  the  man  who  can  see  ahead,  to  secure 
an  up-to-date  cannery,  and  with  it  a  splendidly  equip¬ 
ped  vinegar-making  plant  in  one  of  the  best  apple  re¬ 
gions  of  this  country.  Attention  is  called  to  this  else¬ 
where  by  specific  advertising. 

Mulching  Paper  Wanted — The  Illinois  Canning  Co., 
Hoopeston,  Ill.,  is  anxious  to  try  growing  some  sweet 
corn,  this  season,  using  paper  mulch,  as  the  pineapple 
canners  do  in  Hawaii,  and  they  want  to  know  where  to 
buy  the  paper.  Communicate  direct,  as  the  time  is 
short. 

Jett  &  Wood  Buy  Grocery  Company — ^The  Jett  & 
Wood  Mercantile  Co.,  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  purchased 
the  Dodge  City  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  of  Dodge  City, 
Kan.  The  transaction  involved  about  $200,000.  The 
business  will  be  taken  over  and  conducted  by  the  Jett 
&  Wood  Central  Mercantile  Co.,  of  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
which  has  a  branch  house  at  Dodge  City.  The  transac¬ 
tion  was  handled  by  the  McManus-Heryer  Brokerage 
Company. 

V.  C.  Carroll  with  A.  W.  Sisk  &  Son — V.  C.  Carroll, 
who  for  the  past  nine  years  was  associated  with  J.  G. 
Townsend,  Jr.,  «&  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Georgetown  and  Selby- 
ville,  Del.,  is  now  a  member  of  Albert  W.  Sisk  &  Son, 
brokers,  located  at  Aberdeen,  Md. 

May  Embargo  Florida  Fruit — As  the  result  of  re¬ 
ports  of  the  appearance  in  Orange  county,  Fla.,  of  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  the  Secretary  of  Africulture, 
Arthur  M.  Hyde,  has  announced  that  a  public  hearing 
will  be  held  before  the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  22,  to  consider  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  quarantining  the  State  of  Florida  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  movement  of  peaches,  plums,  grape  fruit, 
oranges  and  other  hosts  of  this  insect. 

Estimating  Frost  Damage — Field  agents  of  the  Sun- 
Maid  Raisin  Growers  have  been  making  a  survey  of 
the  damage  done  crops  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California,  but  until  a  close  check-up  is  completed  offi¬ 
cials  decline  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  loss. 

Prune  Loss  Heavy — H.  E.  Wood  &  Co.  received  ad¬ 
vices  recently  from  the  California  Prune  &  Apricot 
Growers’  Association  that  some  of  their  producing  sec¬ 
tions  had  suffered  90  per  cent -loss,  but  in  accord  with 
the  policy  of  the  organization,  it  is  making  no  predic¬ 
tions  until  a  more  careful  investigation  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  For  further  comments  on  frost  damage,  see 
our  California  market  report,  this  issue. 

Fire  Destroys  Spinach  Pack — Fire  destroyed  the 
warehouse  of  Hunt  Brothers  Company  at  Hayward, 
Cal.,  in  which  was  stored  their  entire  season’s  pack 
of  spinach,  at  a  loss  of  approximately  $250,000.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  fire,  a  California  daily  says: 

“What!  No  spinach? 

This  everlasting?  question  was  answered  today — and  how?  It 
was  answered  with  a  salvo  of  booms  and  bangs  that  hurled  tons 


of  spinach  over  the  surrounding  landscape.  The  warehouse  of 
the  Hunt  Brothers  cannery  was  destroyed  by  fire  here  early  this 
morning,  causing  a  loss  of  $250,000,  mostly  spinach;  in  fact,  an 
entire  season’s  pack. 

The  fire  broke  out  in  several  places  at  once  along  about  2 
o’clock  this  morning.  The  cause  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  but  not 
the  result. 

Perry  Hanson  and  Frank  Gomes,  mechanics,  discovered  the  fire 
and  started  to  fight  it.  They  were  met  with  a  barrage  of  red-hot 
spinach.  The  fire  alarm  was  sounded  and  apparatus  clanged  up 
to  the  vegetable  bombardment. 

Whang! 

A  five-pound  tin  of  domesticated  fodder  went  into  action.  The 
result  was  brutal.  A  fire  batallion  chief  went  down  clawing  at 
great  fronds  of  heated  greenery  draped  around  his  neck. 

The  bombardment  went  on  in  earnest  until  the  entire  pack  of 
Hayward  spinach  had  evacuated  the  confining  bands  of  tin. 

The  daring  Hayward  spinach  eaters  finally  confined  the  fire  to 
the  warehouse,  climbed  aboard  their  fire  trucks  and  went  home, 
untying  dandelion  leaves  wrapped  about  the  hoses. 

Superintendent  E.  L.  Macabee,  in  charge  of  the  cannery,  was 
investigating  reports  of  incendiarism  today.  A  concrete  retain¬ 
ing  wall  prevented  destruction  of  other  buildings.” 

Pacific  Cruise  Interests  Canners — Members  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California  are  being  interested  in 
a  cruise  of  the  Pacific  being  arranged  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  trip  will  be  made  on 
the  steamship  Malolo  and  will  include  visits  to  Japan, 
China,  Philippine  Islands,  East  Indies,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Sea  Islands  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  start  will  be  made  on  September  21  and  the  Malolo 
will  be  back  in  San  Francisco  December  30. 

California  Packing  Corporation  Adding  Specialties — 
The  California  Packing  Corporation  is  expanding  its 
lines  with  the  idea  of  adding  grocery  specialties,  which 
will  be  marketed  under  its  advertised  brands.  But  a 
limited  business  is  being  attempted  at  this  time,  action 
having  been  taken  in  part  to  protect  label  brands,  with 
the  intention  of  rounding  out  its  offerings  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  later  on.  Many  new  canned  products  have 
been  added  in  recent  years  and  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  add  such  lines  as  tea,  rice,  beans,  spices  and 
similar  commodities. 

Capital  Increased — The  Clear  Lake  Cannery,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  has  increased  its  capital  to  $150,000. 

Seeking  New  Fishing  Grounds — ^The  new  bait  boat 
Southern  Cross  sailed  recently  from  San  Perdo,  Cal., 
for  Panama  in  search  of  new  fishing  grounds  for  alba- 
core  and  tuna,  supplies  of  which  off  the  California 
Coast  have  become  limited.  The  cruise  of  the  vessel 
may  lead  to  long-run  fishing  from  San  Pedro. 

New  Sales  Office — The  Neuhoff  Packing  Corporation 
has  opened  offices  at  2  Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  in 
charge  of  Ward  Harrison,  former  sales  manager  for 
the  G.  W.  Hume  Company  and  recently  with  R.  E.  Cot¬ 
ter  &  Co. 

Libby  Takes  Over  Salmon  Company — The  plant  of 
the  Karheen  Packing  Company,  in  Alaska,  with  an 
average  annual  pack  of  40,000  cases  of  salmon,  has 
been  taken  over  by  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby.  The  pass¬ 
ing  of  canneries  into  strong  hands  has  been  quite 
■marked  of  late,  there  being  two  or  three  groups  now 
in  the  field  with  an  output  of  about  700,000  cases  each. 


**Blood  Tells” 


**Bred  for  Perfection— 

Slender  round  green  pod  5  to  5^  inches  long, 
almost  perfectly  straight,  tender,  meatly,  brittle 
and  entirely  stringless  even  when  ripe. 

In  appearance  and  season,  very  similar  to  Late 
Refugee  1000  to  1  having  a  1 3  inch  dark, 
strong  growing,  vine;  hardy  and  productive. 

Especially  desirable  for  Canners  who  pack  both 
peas  and  beans,  coming  on  as  it  does,  after 
peas  are  out  of  the  way. 

Without  exception,  the  most  popular  variety  for 
Canners’  use. 

—By  Individual  Plant  Selection** 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

PEAS  BEANS  SWEET  CORN 


\ 

ROGERS  STRINGLESS  REFUGEE 


April  22,  1929 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


April  22,  1929 


String  Beans 

.  Lima  Beans 


Don’t  fail  to  Inoculate 
with 

Super  Yield  Cultures 


Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  BACTERIOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-lnsurance 
Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 

for  the  Canning  Industry  at 
an  average  of  60c  below  the 
usual  rates. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


AN  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  -  That 
Actually  IS  AUTOMATIC 


Manufacturers  of  Presses  have  claimed  this  for 
years.  Now  it  is  really  accomplished,  ('ameron 
I  inventions  immediately  stop  this 

press  at  the  first  indication  of  trouble. 
Regardless  of  where  the  jam  occurs, 
one  of  several  safety  devices  immedi- 
ately  stops  this  press. 

It  needs  no  operator.  One  attendant  can  feed 
three  such  presses.  No  loss  of  time  for  clear¬ 
ing  jams.  It  is  actually  automatic. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago,  U  S.  A. 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  r.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Advantages  of  |  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 

— Hampera  nett  when  empty  cietet 
won’t. 

—  Fiuiti  end  vegeUblet  cany  bellet 
in  hampers. 

—  Hampers  speed  up  field  work. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

“Ol//?  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn-WiUon  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


SWING  BROTHERS 


SWING’S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
our  claims. 

Send  us  an  inquiry. 

RIDGELY,  MD. 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturer*  or 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  maehinery 
It  Juill  pay  you  to  Write  for  our  prices 
and  further  particulars. 


PA  TENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


April  22,  1929 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients.. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  -warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6628 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Thread  Rolling 

**Bliss**  No.  219  Thread  Roller 

We  build  a  large  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  rolling  threads  on  sheet 
metal  articles.  The  Bliss  No.  219 
which  handles  work  from  to 
in  diameter  and  up  to  2"  in 
height  is  of  exceedingly  simple 
design  and  rugged  construction. 

It  is  the  ideal  machine  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cans  with  threaded 
caps.  On  some  classes  of  work  a 
production  of  125  or  more  a  min¬ 
ute  is  obtained. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  u  a  toning  ^racc  in  a  tmntm  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  ba  battar  mantally, 
phyaloally — and  f'inanoially 
Smnd  in  YOUR  contrilmtion 
All  ara  wolooma. 


A  QUICK  TALKER 

Howell — I  figure  that  my  time  is  worth  a  dollar  a 
minute.” 

Powell — ^That’s  all  right.  I  only  want  fifty  cents’ 
worth  of  it. — Detroit  News. 


A  FRANK  BOY 

Employer — I  notice  that  your  grandmother  doesn’t 
die  as  often  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer. 

Office  Boy — ^There  aren’t  as  many  football  games  as 
there  are  baseball  games. — Detroit  News. 


HOT  AND  COLD 

Blobbs — This  is,  indeed,  a  cold,  cruel  world. 

Slobbs — That’s  what  makes  us  hot. — Philadelphia 
Record. 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

r  I  I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SHE  KNEW  HIM 

Mistress — I  am  glad  to  hear  you  will  be  staying  with 
me  after  you’re  married.  Do  I  know  the  lucky  man  ? 
Maid — Oh,  yes,  mum.  It’s  your  son. — Detroit  News. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  ■  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


t 

ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 


A//  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS- No  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


MADE 
I  BY 


UNPOPULAR 

“Who’s  monkeying  with  the  radio?” 

“Oh,  that’s  static.” 

“I  never  did  like  that  guy.” — University  of  Southern 
California  Wampus. 


HER  PA’S  SCHEME 

“My  boy,  I  like  you,  and  I  want  you  to  marry  my  girl. 
But  have  you  spoken  to  her  mother  about  it,” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Then,  to  make  it  a  sure  thing  for  you.  I’ll  oppose  the 
match.” — Pathfinder. 


WON’T  LAST 

“I’ve  been  married  three  weeks  and  was  never  so 
happy  in  my  life,”  cried  the  groom. 

“Beginner’s  luck,”  growled  the  old-timer. — Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 


FROM  THE  FRONT  SEAT 
Arithmetic  Teacher — Billy,  if  your  father’s  car  made 
twenty  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gas  and  he  bought  ten  gal¬ 
lons,  how  far  could  he  drive? 

Billy — Not  an  inch.  Ma  drives  our  car. 


VALUE  KNOWN 

“See  this  stickpin?  It  belonged  to  a  millionaire.” 
“Who?” 

“Woolworth.” — Haysco  Spigot. 


AS  REPORTED 

A  bell  boy  who  had  toured  Scotland,  when  asked 
uron  his  return  what  he  thought  of  the  country,  re¬ 
plied:  “There  has  been  no  change  in  the  country  for 
the  last  fifty  yers.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  CertWed.  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

ADHESIVES,  Paatea  and  Gnnia.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DericM. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co..  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


beet  MACHINERY. 

^yars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 


belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  ^ 
Berlin-Chapman  COj,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Cdw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Indu^stry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cra^. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore.  , 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

ContinenUl  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phcl^  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  (jambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langseukamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling ;  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A_.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condens-ed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
f®rlin-Cbanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sorngue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continuous. 
ferlin-Cbanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 
tipr'in-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  I,angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

So’-’o’ue-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Barlin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprneue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Mo"al  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y.  '  ’ 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUfTTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A-  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

decorated  tin  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYEJIS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Ehigines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplias. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  Sw  Clean.  ^rad  Mchy. 
Hoistingr  and  Carrying  Machine.  ^  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 

Strasberger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners*  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


kettles.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N-  J* 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,^  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Steeber  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  Sec  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  y'aits,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Conf.lnuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctou.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  T.angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Perlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinrlair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PllMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cana. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 


PARING  MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

T>.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (^rp.,  'Chicago. 


SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  (jo.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

tanks.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Titers.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co..  Pittsburgh. 

The  Mellingriffith  Co..  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus.  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Ppper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Oeaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


KITTREDGE 
r  LABELS  J 

^CHICAGO  ^ 


SLAYSMAN  DUPLEX  TRIMMER— SLITTER 


Trims  the  sheet  absolutely  true, 
and  drops  it  onto  the  feed  bed 
of  the  Slitter  where  it  is  cut  into 
the  desired  sizes  —  2’s  3’s  10’ s 


THE  TWO  OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING  and  SLIT¬ 
TING— IN  ONE. 


Speed  60  to  90  sheets  per  min¬ 
ute,  depending  upon  the  operat¬ 
or.  Saves  labor,  handling,  time, 
and  floor  space. 


FRONTVlftiY 


Built  on  rigid  base  to  stand  strain. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY  80i  E.  Pratt  St 


BALTIMORE,  MD 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

I - —QUALITY  PACK — — * 

Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 


800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


